


The new color portable 
that won’t 
give you a hernia. 


It’s a dazzling new concept in 
color portables: portability. 

Most color portables can be 
moved. As most of your furniture can 
be moved. If absolutely necessary. 

But man, unlike his sofa, does not 
live in the living room alone. 

So Sony made a color portable 
man can live with. 

(Note the famous Sony one-hand 
carry.) 

That man can take to his bedroom. 
That man’s wife can take to the kitchen. 

That man’s children can take and 
watch TV in color in any room of the 
house. 

And, man, what color. 

Trinitron. It’s a different system. 
No one else has anything like it. 

Because, in 19 years of colorTV, 
Sony’s the only one to invent a new 
and better way of getting a color pic- 
ture on the screen. 

(In this particular instance, a 
brighter, sharper 9" picture, measured 
diagonally.) 

And, of course, the SonyKV-9000U 
is all solid state. So it’s not just small. 





Man does not live in the living room alone. 

It’s good and small. 

To see it is to love it. 

To lift it is to believe it. 

For $309.95? you can have color 
TV in every room in the house. 

So if you want to see a lot more 
color TV, get a little less set. 


Trinitron 

SONY COLOR TV 


01970 SONY COUP. Of AMERICA. VISIT OUR SHOWROOM. 585 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. NEW YORK. *MFR. - S SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE. 




Three anonymous experts 
name the tire 
theyd buy for themselves. 



The New BFG Lifesaver Radials. 

Your life should be riding on them. 


"Among us. we've put in 25 
years driving highway patrol cars. 
We've tried nearly every new tire 
that’s come along. But these 
Lifesaver Radials— they're really 
different. 

"For one thing, the mileage is 
three or four times what we're used 
to getting. And the traction is un- 
believable. Especially on wet roads. 
This is the tire we want on duty 
and off." 

Before these state troopers 
could make their statement, we had 
to mask their faces and disguise 
their uniforms. Because neither a 
trooper nor his state can lend their 
names to any commercial product. 
But they know your life is riding on 
your tires, so they agreed to tell 
their story. 

The B.F. Goodrich Lifesaver 
Radials on their patrol cars are 
exactly the same tires you can buy. 
Of course, you’ll seldom need the 
maximum performance troopers 
need, but it's nice to know these 
tires can deliver it. 

Lifesavers are made a whole 
new way with Dynacor* Rayon Cord. 
So they corner better. Take curves 
better. Stop quicker. They handle 
better and run cooler at high speed 
than even our own fiberglass-belted 
tire. They're also 33% stronger and 
give 30% better mileage... 40,000 
miles or more. 

Lifesavers are the safest tires 
we've ever made. They're the tires 
your life should be riding on. 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue al year 
end. by Time Inc., 541 Norlh 
Fairbanks Court. Chicago. III. 
60611; principal office Rockefeller 
Center. New York. N Y. 10020; 
James R. Shcplcy. President; Rich- 
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Post Office Department. Ottawa. 
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the United States. Canada, Puerto 
Rico and the Caribbean islands 
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all others SI 6.00 a year. 
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Next week 

ARGENTINA is the setting for 
the 1970 World Cup. and Dan 
Jenkins is there to do the trans- 
lating as two-man teams of 
golfers from 44 nations square 
off in the land of Roberto. 

THE CORNHUSKERS of 
Nebraska, best of the Big Bad 
Eight, must stop dangerous 
Lynn Dickey and all the 
Kansas State Wildcats to stay 
unbeaten. Billy Reed reports. 

ALPS RETURN against Jerry 
Quarry meant far more to him 
than a mere exchange of 
punches, as George Plimp- 
ton’s illuminating account of 
fight day in Atlanta discloses. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
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The Jeep Wagoneer- 
the first 4-wheel drive 
family wagon. It's rugged, 
safe, comfortable. 


Take your family off the beaten track. But don't 
leave their comfort behind. 

Jeep Wagoneer is for 
you. It's a 4-wheel drive 

station wagon that 

carries luxury 

anywhere. //# \\ 

We've been - J- / x 1 h 

putting 4-wheel JC ■' 'll 
drive vehicles 
together longer 

than anyone else.^F^*^P^^| 

learned a few things. 

Like how to build the Wagoneer with a 
higher ground clearance and lower 
center of gravity than 
any other 4-wheel 
drive family wagon. 

So you don’t worry PI *14 

about holding the fc'WL-dB'JI 
curve with a full load, ylk 
For added safety. 
the Wagoneer has 
independent hydraulic 
systems for both front and 
rear brakes. And these heavy-duty 
servo-type brakes are 
also self-adjusting. 

Your Wagoneer stops 

On the road and ' n 

space for a spinet 
piano. Or a little ^ 541 

league baseball team. And your pick of 
options like a husky V-8, power brakes, 
power steering, automatic transmission, 
air conditioning. 

The Wagoneer outsells all other 
4-wheel drive family wagons combined. 

Test drive one at your Jeep dealer's today. 


The toughest 
4-letter word on wheels. 

n Jeep 

Products from American Motors 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



LIKE FATHER. LIKE GREAT GREAT GREAT GREAT GRANDSON: THE JOHNSONS 


No organization seems quite complete 
without at least one Johnson: it is a 
grand old name that goes a long way 
back. One of Si’s resident Johnsons. 
Associate Editor William, figures that 
he goes back as far as any of them: 
say 900 years or so, to the days when 
the original Johnson stalked around 
Scandinavia brandishing a broad- 
sword and drinking a shot of eagle’s 
blood before dinner. 

When it was decided to introduce 
this year’s winter sports season with a 
special look at the old country — a col- 
orful package that starts on page 50 — 
it seemed clear that only one man on 
the staff should handle the job. After 
all, our own Manhattan Nordic orig- 
inally hailed from Minnesota, where a 
good many Scandinavians settled. 
Three of his grandparents came from 
Norway and one from Sweden. Wil- 
liam further tightened his claim to the 
role by attending St. Olaf College in 
Northfieid. Minn., where the fight song 
goes something like, *'Ve come from 
St. Olaf, oom ya-ya, oom ya-ya." which 
sounds pretty fierce booming from a 
gang of students in full voice. Our John- 


son also married a blonde Norwegian 
girl. Ruth Jacobson, and now has three 
towheaded children, who look the part. 

Having drawn the assignment. Bill 
donned stocking cap to storm Scan- 
dinavia in true Norsk fashion, covering 
more than 1.000 miles in 10 days and 
finally winding up standing on a pair 
of skis all alone on a frozen lake above 
the Arctic Circle listening to what he 
later could describe only as pure si- 
lence. It is all in his story, a unique ad- 
venture of a new Viking grandson in 
an old setting. 

To keep the record straight, that is 
our resident Johnson above — the one 
on the right with the prop-department 
helmet and spear. As for the one on 
the left, we think you will agree that 
hecouldonly be the original Johnson — 
which ought to clear up any doubts 
about Bill's Viking ancestry. The fam- 
ily resemblance is striking. 



ags- tes? -rswa' 
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"Ballantine’s square bottle 
I* i ? doesn’t roll over on its side. 

Its flavor doesn’t either.” 

W Jim Field 

[ . _ San Francisco 


i take my Scotch seriously. 
So does liallantine.” 

Bill Welter < 
Chicago ^ 


‘The taste makes it.” M 
Dick I lowcll ’ 
New York Cit\ 


The more you knov 
about Scotch, tlx 
more loyal you are 
to llallantiue's. 


«UUH WHISKY 


Be a Ballanti tic's Loyalist 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. 
86 PROOF. IMPORTED BY “21" BRANDS. INC. N.Y.C. 


The Ballantine’s 






CHECK-CREDIT: 



Like a revolving charge for cash, 

only cheaper. 


It’s a loan from Continental Bank 
that you write yourself. 

It works very simply: All you do is fill out 
the application and when your credit has 
been approved, Continental sends you 
a packet of special checks. When you 
need extra cash, you just write out a 
Check-Credit Check up to your credit 
limit. Anywhere. Anytime. To anyone. 

You pay it back as you would any 
revolving charge. 

And, like a revolving charge, you can 
spend up to your credit limit. As you 
pay it back, your available credit goes 
up. It works like any department store 
or credit card account. But with one 
important difference: 

It’s cheaper. 

Naturally, there is a Finance Charge for 
the money you use. But it's a lot less 


than the department stores, or even the 
credit cards charge. So if you use Check- 
Credit to make your purchases instead 
of putting them on your revolving charge, 
you can save money. Fill in the conven- 
ient application below.Then when you've 
found a great bargain. When you want 
to make a larger than normal purchase. 
Or any time you run a little short all you 
have to do is write a Check-Credit Check. 

Check-Credit from Continental Bank. 

Now you car^charge money. And save. 



CONTINENTAL BANK 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago. 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. Illinois 60690. Member F.D.I.C. 


(Fill out and mail to Consumer Credit Division, Continental Bank.) 


Full Name (Print) 


□ Married Q Single □ Div. or Sep. 


□«en. Peocm □ Own 


Years at Present Address 


Employer 


Years There 


Gross Monthly Pay 


□ Savings Account Name of Bank 


□ Checking Account Name of Bank 


LIST ALL DEBTS BELOW including mortgage, auto charge accounts, etc. 

To Whom Owed Address Account § Unpaid Balance Monthly Payment 


I give the above information for the purpose of obtaining credit and authorize 
the obtaining of information concerning any statements made herein. 
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a sense of wonder 


It’s your first, fresh impression. Your ability to see spontaneously, and to delight 
in the seeing. It’s a sense of wonder. 

Artists kept this sense. That’s why they are artists. 

In the striving and the earning, the commuting and the rushing, you may have 
forgotten how to really see. Forgotten the simple joy of looking at beauty, and 
perhaps preserving it. 

But you can recapture this sense of wonder. Through photography. The most 
significant camera for such purposes is the Nikon F. As 35mm photography has 
become the favorite tool of professional photographers, so too has the Nikon become 
their favorite camera. 

So if you would recapture your own sense of wonder, choose the camera that lets 
you express yourself more easily and with greater freedom than any other. It will 
never stand between you and the artist in you. 



The Nikon F offers the most complete 
system in 35mm photography. A sys- 
tem that includes 35 lenses ranging 
from fisheyes to a 2000mm telephoto 
lens. A system that lets you add motor 
drive. Polaroid back and dozens of 
other accessories. The Nikon F also 
offers you a meter system, that because 
of its “center-weighted principle," 
assures you of correct readings even 
under extreme light conditions. 

See the Nikon F at your dealer, or 
write: Nikon. Inc. .Garden City. N.Y. 
11530. A subsidiary of Ehrenretch 
Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. FaUl 
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Seasons Greetings 

(THE FOOTBALL, BASEBALL, HOCKEY, BASKETBALL, SKIING, TENNIS, SKINDIVING, ETC. SEASONS) 


Say "Merry Christmas" with a Sports Illustrated sub- 
scription and you're giving a whole year full of joyous 
seasons. 

Long after most other Christmas presents are put away 
and forgotten, your gift of Sports Illustrated will still be 
surprising somebody, week after astonishing week. 

Because that's the way the world of sports is —always 
new and fresh and surprising. And nobody covers it 
like Sports Illustrated. With yards of color pictures, 
crackling game reports, predictions, player profiles, 
instruction by the top pros— and in every issue some 


completely unexpected feature stories. 

You can be sure 51 fits every man to a T. Tall or short, fat 
or thin, young or old— they all love sports. And no mat- 
ter what sport they love, we cover it like a tarpaulin. 

Use the attached card to order Sports Illustrated for 
somebody you like. It only costs $12, or $8.50 each for 
two or more subscriptions. Darned little for a whole 
year of Christmas. 

Mail the card today. Then you can sit back and be jolly 
all season. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/TIME & LIFE BUILDING.CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 6061 1 






HOMELITE 


Christmas might just 
be your chance for 
a Homelite E-Z chain saw 


tHomsIH® dealer* are listed In the Yellow pages. Call the one 
nearest you to confirm that he Is participating In 
5311 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, N.Y. Homelite'* special Christmas offer. 


Here’s 
what to tell 
your wife 


Tell her it's the lightest chain saw 
Homelite ever built. Just eight and 
one half pounds*. 

Tell her the E-Z tackles any woodcutting 
job she can dream up, even building her 
a rustic planter box 
_ or picnic bench and 

table! Cut up enough firewood in 
an afternoon to keep you warm through 
next winter. You can fell a tree three 
feet in diameter - if you ever need to. 

You can save enough money by cut- 
ting firewood, clearing brush and doing 
your own tree pruning to pay for the 
saw several times over. 

And tell her about the SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER at participating 
Homelite dealers.t 
FREE custom-molded carry case with 
purchase of a new E-Z chain saw. 

The Homelite E-Z comes pre-assembled 
with 1 6" bar and chain in its own free carry 
case. Tell yourwife she doesn't need to 
gift wrap it- it's in its own Christmas-tree- 
ready gift carton. Offer good from Nov. 16 
thru Dec. 31, 1970. 


jt cutting •ttKtimunli 




IT’S TRUE. 

FOUR INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONS 
WILL RACE TWO-INCH CARS 
LIVE ON ED SULLIVAN, NOV. 15. 


This is the car. Actual Size. Tj 

|lfl ~ It happens on 

'P— - ^1 the Ed Sullivan 

1 O I I Show, Sunday, 

J Nov - 15th - The 

Model Motoring 
Invitational. Stirling 
Moss, Graham Hill, Dan Gurney, and Jackie Stewart 
compete for racing's latest crown "right here on 
our stage.” 


cars by Aurora. Sheer racing dynamite on a 
course specially designed to challenge their racing 
skills. Using the same cars and track you can 
have in your own home. 

It's sure to be the most exciting sporting event 
of the year. With four top drivers, four small cars, 
and big-time action, how can it miss. 

The Model Motoring Invitational. Live on 
your TV screen. 
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HARO CAS-MSl 


65784 MELANIE- 

Leftover Wine 
Budda IP, 8TR. CASS 


44256 PAUL MAURIAT 

-Christmas Album 
Phili LP, 8TR. CASS 


42745 W00DST0CK- 

Soundtrack (3 records, 
Cotil LP 


30554 DIANA RO 
l SUPREMES 
Motow LP. CASS 


34510 HARRY SIM 
EONE Little Drummer 
TweCe LP. CASS 


44753 TRAFFIC John 
Barleycorn Must Die 
UnlAr LP. 8TR. CASS 


32B84 JOAN BAEZ 

-Noel 

Vangu LP, 8TR 


30622 TEMPTATIONS 

Greatest Hits. Vol. 2 
Gordy LP, 8TR. CASS 


44216 4 SEASONS 

Christmas Album 
Phili LP 


66703 CURTIS MAY 
FIELD Curtis 
Curto LP, 8TR, CASS 


28113 A MUSICAL 
SEANCE 

Phili LP, 8TR. CASS 


39089 5TH DIMENSIC 

-Greatest Hits 
SouCi LP. 8TR, CASS 


44381 MYSTIC MOODS 
ORCH. -English 
Mullins 

Phili LP. 8TR, CASS 


66671 RARE EARTH 

-Ecology 

RarEa LP, 8TR, CASS 


66595 BOBBY 
SHERMAN 

-Here Comes Bobby 
Metro LP, 8TR, CASS 


17008 HANOEL- 

Messiah (3 records! 
Phili LP 


48794 BEVERLY 
SILlS -S ings Mozart 
& Strauss ABC LP 


44758 FERRANTE 8, 
TEICHER-Love Is 
A Soft Touch 
UniAr LP, 8TR, CASS 


42770 IRON BUTTER- 
FLY— Metamorphosis 
Atco LP, 8TR, CASS 


42704 CROSBY, 
STILLS, NASH & 
YOUNG-Deia Vu 
Atlan LP, 8TR, C, 


38359 IKE & TINA 

TURNER-Come 

Together 

Liber LP. 8TR, CASS 


30607 FOUR TOPS- 
Still Waters Run Deep 
Motow LP.8TR.CASS 


43860 ERROLL GAR- 
NER Fceiing Is 
Believing 

Mercu LP.8TR.CASS 


GREATEST 

\ CHRISTMAS^® 
I^GIFT OFFER mY-M, 


7ue..M\ 

WITH ABSOLUTELY NO 


38358 VIKKI CARR- 

Nashville By Carr 
Liber IP, 8TR, CASS 
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31979 JOHN COLTRANE 

—Transition 

Impul LP 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA— The World’s Largest Record and Tape Club 



STEREO IP’s or MY 1 1E 

OBLIGATION TO BUY ANYTHING EVER!* 

Yes, take your pick of these great hits right now. Choose any 3 Stereo LPs (worth up to $20.94) or any 1 Stereo Tape (cartridge 
or cassette, worth up to $6.98) FREE., .as your welcome Christmas gift from Record Club of America when you join at the low 
lifetime membership fee of $5.00. Also, you can give Christmas Gift Memberships to friends or relatives along with the free selec- 
tions. We make this amazing offer to introduce you to the only record and tape club offering guaranteed discounts of 33%% to 79% 
on all labels— with no obligation or commitment to buy anything ever. As a member of this one-of-a-kind club you will be able 
to order any record or tape commercially available, on every label— including all musical preferences: jazz, rock, classical, country 
& western, opera, popular, soul, foreign, etc. No automatic shipments, no cards to return. We ship only what you order. Money 
back guarantee if not satisfied. 




Ordinary record and tape clubs make you choose 
from a few labels— usually their own! They make 
you buy up to 12 records or tapes a year-usually 
at list price-to fulfill your obligation. And if you 
forget to return their monthly card-they send 
you an item you don't want and a bill for $4.98, 
$5.98, $6.98, or $7.98! In effect, you may be 
-*■ s~. 0 rds 


charged almost double for yc 


Is and tapes. 


ENDS AIL THAT! 

We're the largest all label record and tape club 
in the world. Choose any LP or tape (cartridges 
and cassettes), including new releases. No 
exceptions! Take as many, " *• ‘ ~~ 


low as 99(. 

NO AUTOMATIC SHIPMENTS 

With our Club there are no cards which you must 
return to prevent shipment of unwanted LP's or 
tapes (which you would have to return at your own 
expense If you have failed to send written notice 
not to ship). We send only what you order. 

HOW CAN WE BREAK ALL RECORD 
AND TAPE CLU8 RULES? 

We are the only 
’ ..NOT C 

.... record o. 

efore, we are not obliged by company policy 

to push any one label. Nor are we prevented by 
distribution commitments from offering the very 
newest LP's and tapes. 

THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT! 

Join RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA now and take 
advantage of this special Christmas Membership 
offer. Choose any 3 LPs or any 1 tape shown 
above (worth up to $20.94) and mail coupon with 
check or money order for $5.00 membership fee 
(a small handling and mailing fee for your free 
LPs or tapes will be sent later). This entitles you 
to LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP-and you never pay 
another club fee. Your savings have already more 


TYPICAL' EXTRA DISCOUNT” SALE 

$4.98 LPs average as low as $1.88 
$5.98 LPs average as low as $2.19 
Savings of 63% or more from recent Club sales up to $3.79 
. **-• **■— - • — - ..not after you 


Label 

Simon l Garfunkel-Bridge 
Over Troubled Water Colum 

Peter, Paul l Mary- 10 Years 
Together 

Creedence Clearwater Revival 

Cosmo's Factory 
Lettermen-Reflections 
Bessie Smith-Any Woman's 
Blues 

Neil Young-After Gold Rush 
Mantovani-ln Concert 

Santana— Abraxas 

Glen Campbell-Goodtime Album Capit 
Jimi Hendrix & Otis Redding- 
Live at Monterery Repri 


WarBr 5.98 2.19 


Fanta 

Capit 


Colum 

Repri 

Londo 

Colum 


2.19 

1.88 

1.88 

2.19 

2.19 


XT IASI A RECORD AND TAPE CLUB WITH HO “OBUGATIOHS'-ONEY BENEFITS! 


than made up for the nominal membership fee. 
Also, if you want to give Christmas Gift Member- 
ships to friends and relatives, this same special 
offer applies to each and evenr one of them. If 
you wish, you can choose the free selections for 
them, or you can allow your gilt recipients to 
make their own choice (in which case we will 
rush them an Order Certificate with the first 
shipment of their membership materials). 

NOW YOU CAN CHARGE IT 
If you prefer, you may charge your Christmas 
Gift Memberships to one of your credit cards. 
We honor four different plans. Check your pref- 
erence and fill In your account number on the 
coupon. l00K >ou CET 
■ FREE Lifetimo Membership Card guarantees 
you brand new IPs and tapes at discounts up 
to 79% . . . Never less than Vj off. 

• FREE Giant Master LP and Tape Catalog-lists 
all readily available LPs and iapes (cartridges 
and cassettes) of all labels (including foreign) 
... all musical categories. 

• FREE Oise and Tape Guide The Club's own 
Magazine, and special Club sale announcements 
which regularly bring you news of |ust-issued 
new releases and "extra discount" specials. 

• FREE ANY 3 Stereo LPs or any 1 Tape shown 
here (worth up to $20.94) with absolutely no 
obligation to buy anything ever)! 

GUARANTEED INSTANT SERVICE 
All LPs and tapes ordered by members are 
shipped same day received (orders from the 
Master Catalog may take a few days longer). ALL 
RECORDS AND TAPES GUARANTEED -factory new 
and completely satisfactory or replacements will 
be made without question. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
If you aren't absolutely delighted with our dis- 
counts (up to 79%)- return items within 10 days 
and membership fee will be returned AT ONCE! 
Join over one million budget-wise record and 
tape collectors now. Mail coupon to-. Record Club 
of America, Club Headquarters, York, Pa. 17405. 


H 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
V002B 

Yes-Rush me a lifetime Membership Card, Free 
Giant Master LP & Tape Catalog, and Disc & Tape 
Guide at this Special Christmas Membership Offer. 
Also send me the 3 FREE LPs or 1 FREE tape which 
I have indicated below (with a bill for a small mail- 
ing and handling charge). I enclose my $5.00 life- 
time membership tee. This entitles me to buy any 
LPs or tapes at discounts up to 79%, plus a small 
mailing and handling charge. I am not obligated to 
buy any records or tapes-no yearly quota. If not 
completely delighted I may return items above with- 
in 10 days for immediate refund of membership fee. 
3 FREE LPs 




or 1 FREE TAPE 

1 0 8 track 

□ cassette 


Also add Christmas Gift Memberships at $5.00 

each to my request along with 3 FREE LPs or 1 FREE 
tape each. (A small handling and mailing fee lor gift 
members' free LPs or tapes will be sent to you later.) 
(Attach separate sheet with names and addresses of 
gift members. Also note on sheet either the free 
selections or that you want gift member to choose 
his own free selections.) 

I enclose $ covering my $5.00 lifetime mem- 

bership plus any Christmas Gift Memberships at 
$5.00 each. 

Mr. 


City- 


-State - 


-Zip- 


CHARGE IT to my credit card. I am charging 

$ to cover my $5-00 membership 

and any Christmas Gift Memberships at $5.00 each, 
plus mailing and handling fee for each FREE LP and 
tape selected by both me and the gift members. 
Check one: ri ofners Club □ Master Charge 

□ American Express □ BankAmericard 

Acct. it Expiration Date 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA— The World’s Largest Record and Tape Club 



Why do the Keil Bros., local florists, think it 
worth having a Pitney- Bowes 7bi/c/7/77a//'c Postage Meter 
behind the counter? 



As you weave your way through pots 
of geraniums and chrysanthemums at 
Keils, the florists, the last thing you 
expect to find is the new Pitney-Bowes 
Touchmatic Postage Meter, 

But there it is. in between the 
flower arrangements and the Florists' 
Mailing Guide. And Henry Keil has a 
strong personal reason for this busi- 
ness investment. 

The Pitney-Bowes Touchmatic is 
an ultra-modern machine which offers 
many useful mailing aids. One of these 
is its ability to seal envelopes at the 
same time as it is stamping on the post- 
age. And this is what first attracted 
Henry. He sends out a few letters every 
day plus statements at the end of every 
month and ‘sealing those envelopes 


was not something to look forward to.” 

Of course, he needed a few more 
reasons for buying than just that one. 
And he found many. There's the fact 
that with the Touchmatic. you always 
have the exact amount of postage you 
need, on hand at all times even "for 
the occasional airmail, or special deliv- 
ery.” That it also prints postage for par- 
cels. That it cuts down tedious trips to 
the Post Office. And that it keeps a 
record of postal expenditures for tax 
purposes. 

The Touchmatic also prints a small 
ad beside the postage. Henry designed 
it himself and is pleased that "it's 
proved to be quite an attention-getter." 
It reads: "We keep America beautiful — 
do you?” 


The Keils' colorful flower gardens 
alongside the Horace Harding Express- 
way. Bayside. New York, live up to this 
so well, that business is deservedly 
blooming. And in its own little way. the 
Touchmatic is helping. To see if our 
Touchmatic could be of any help to you 
— no matter what your business — call 
Pitney-Bowes for a representative and 
a demonstration. 

(PB) Pitney-Bowes 

For informalion, wrile Pitney-Bowes, Inc.. 9052 
Pacific Street. Stamford, Conn. 06904 or call 
one of our 190 offices throughout the U S. and 
Canada. Postage Meters, Folders. MailOpeners. 
Addresser-Printers, Scales. Inserters. Counters & 
Imprinters, Collators, Copiers. Fluidic Controls 



The best hand a bridge 
player can get. 





It's a Bridgeveryone hand 
and it will make you a better 
bridge player. 

Bridgeveryone is a revolutionary new way to 
learn bridge. 

There are no books to plow through. No lectures 
to sleep through. 

You learn bridg e by pl aying bridge. 

The unique 

"Automatic Dealer" can 
| deal out 40 different games, 
1 60 different hands, and 
I set up over 1 000 bidding 
situations and 500 play 
| situations. 

And every time you 
I make a bid or play a card, 

I you practically have 
Charles Goren coaching over your shoulder. 

Mr. Goren supervised the preparation of the 
1 8 Bridgeveryone lessons that take you play-by-play 
from opening bid to final trick. 

The first lessons are simple. You learn things 
like what a trick is, and a trump. 



If you already know, fine. Start on a later lesson. 

The final lessons get into things like signaling, 
end plays and other subtleties that will benefit anyone 
who plays bridge. 

When you finish the 1 8th lesson, you’ll play 
better bridge than 90% of those now playing. 

More than one person can take a lesson at 
one time. 

You can learn at your own speed. 

You play as you learn. 

And Bridgeveryone has another advantage over 
other forms of bridge instruction. 

Price. 

It costs $29.95. That's not cheap. But as Alan 
Truscott, Bridge Editor for the New York Times, says, 
"Bridgeveryone is an ingenious device that provides 
a comprehensive bridge course. . .The product retails 
at $29.95, which is substantial. But it provides the 
equivalent of a course from an expert teacher that 
would cost considerably more." 

We're sure you'll think Bridgeveryone is worth 
the money, too. So sure, in fact, we'll make you the 
following guarantee: 

If you complete all 18 Bridgeveryone lessons, 
and don't feel you've improved your game and 
become a better bridge player, we'll give you your 
money back. 

You can order Bridgeveryone with the coupon 
below. 

Or if somebody beat you to it, send a check for 
$29.95.(Plus$1 .25 p.p. and hdlg. And local 
sales tax, if any.) to: Sports Illustrated, 

P.O. Box 554, New York, N.Y. 10019 

And learn why Charles Goren 
calls Bridgeveryone "the 
greatest bridge-teaching 
breakthrough I have 


& Everyone£roducts, Inc^.Y.^X 



Sports Illustrated 
P.O. Box 554 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

Please send me set(s) of Bridgeveryone ( 

$29.95 each (Plus$1 .25 postage & hdlg. 

And local sales tax, if any). 

I enclose payment of $ 

Name 

Street 


City_ 


-State _ 


_Zip_ 


Bridgeveryone includes the "Automatic Dealer", two decks of 
Bridgeveryone playing cards, 18 bridge lessons with Charles Goren 
(plus a special introduction lor beginners) and the most complete bridge 
reference source book you'll ever need (including a history of the game 
and the Complete Laws of Bridge). 




No service station is an island. 


Service stations aren’t isolated structures in the 
middle of nowhere. They’re put where they’re 
needed. Near people who need them. 

So most stations are in towns and cities. And the 
way they look affects the way the town looks. 

That’s why before we move into an area, we 
study the area. The architecture. The traffic 
patterns. The landscaping. 

We want every station to blend in. Not stand out. 

And we work hard to make every Shell station 
an attractive addition to the local scene. 

Otherwise we wouldn’t feel welcome in your 
town. Or any town. 

To make sure we get handsome stations, Shell 


maintains a talented staff of architects— and gives 
them freedom to use the finest building materials. 
The kind you see in expensive homes. 

And once we put up a new station, we want to 
keep it new. Keep it clean. Free of flapping 
pen nan ts, gaudy banners, and razzle-dazzle displays 
Building and maintaining beautiful stations is 
just part of Shell’s broader commitment to 
improving the quality of the environment. 

Our commitment goes all the way from anti- 
litter campaigns to a multimillion-dollar 
anti-pollution program. 

A Shell station is not an island. And neither is 
the Shell Oil Company. 


SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


BLACK ON WHITE 

One of the more cheerful stories in sport 
the last few years has been the reverse 
integration going on in parts of the 
South. White athletes were playing foot- 
ball (and other sports) at hitherto all- 
black colleges. Now one of the sadder 
stories in sport is coming out of at least 
one of those schools, athletically re- 
nowned Florida A&M in Tallahassee, 

' Fla. Reverse integration apparently can 
bring on reverse bigotry. Joe Jewett, a 
white placekicker from Miami, has 
quit A&M because of the harassment 
he was subjected to by a small but vo- 
ciferous element of the largely black 
student body. The harassment — in the 
campus cafeteria, in the dormitory, 
between classes — included name-calling, 
insults and threats. "You can take 
only so much of that," says Jewett, 
"i finally left. 

"My relationship with the team was 
one of the best I ever ran into. 1 got 
along with the coaches real well, and 
the players were just great to me. I used 
to talk over my problems with a player 
► they called Blue Pete. I never did learn 
his last name, but he would always ask 
how I was doing in class. But I never 
let him or the other players know about 
the difficulties I was having because I 
didn't want to bring any trouble on 
them. They're a great bunch of guys." 

Jewett had a black roommate. “His 
name is Henry Lawrence. He’s real nice 
and we got along fine. He agreed that 
what I was going through was bad and 
that he wouldn’t have taken it, cither." 

DOUBLE-DEALING 

A man named Peter Shurr has come up 
with an idle-hour pastime that may keep 
sports fans wide awake to all watches 
of the night trying to come up with vari- 
ations. This is a name game, and it in- 
volves working out a two-for-two play- 
* cr trade. At least one of the four must 
be a baseball player, but the other three 
can come from any other sport. Ready 
now? Boog Powell and Bailey Howell 


for Woodie Fryman and Jack Twyman. 
Tony Taylor and Elgin Baylor for Tony 
Perez and Jose Sanchez. Larry Hinson 
and Vada Pinson for Tom Seaver and 
Earl Weaver. Gaylord Perry and Don 
Cherry for Billy Haughton and Jim Bou- 
ton. A particular favorite of Shurr's is 
Dave May and Laffit Pincay for Coco 
Laboy and Mike McCoy. 

Sounds easy enough, but now sup- 
pose your owner has told you to trade 
Mcrv Rettenmund? Or Bert Blyleven? 
Mel Stottlemyre? Peter Shurr? 

TRANQUILLITY 

People around racetracks — both thor- 
oughbred and standardbred — arc be- 
coming more and more disturbed by the 
increasing instances of horses being 
doped with tranquilizers. Since a story 
appeared on the subject in Sports Il- 
lustrated on Oct. 12, three more cases 
have been reported. Four sluggish hors- 
es had to be scratched from an eight- 
horse field at Canada's Greenwood track 
and three from an eight-horse field at 
Roosevelt Raceway in New York (which 
was made a nonbetting race), while at 
Hazel Park in Michigan a race had to 
be canceled outright. The drugged hors- 
es all had the same symptoms, and sev- 
eral had obvious needlemarks where in- 
jections had been made. Track officials 
were at a loss to explain how anyone 
could combine an accurate knowledge 
of where horses entered in a certain race 
were stabled with an ability to approach 
the horses and inject the drug or drop 
it in their feed without being detected. 

Uneasy suspicions arc curling around 
the stable areas at many tracks. Worst 
of all is the feeling that the discovered 
druggings may be only the top of the ice- 
berg — instances where the dosage of the 
tranquilizer was too great and therefore 
detectable before the race. How many 
races, people arc asking, have been fixed 
successfully? No one knows, but two 
facts arc evident: someone has drugged 
horses, and no one has been caught. 

Racetracks have long prided them- 


selves on their security measures, but 
pride goeth before a fall, usually be- 
cause it covers up inadequacies. Dick 
Bcddoes, a columnist for The Toronto 
Globe and Mail , says he and a friend 
were waved casually into a track in the 
summer of 1968 (the year of the Danc- 
er's Image Kentucky Derby scandal), 
even though they had adopted broad 
Southern accents and had loudly iden- 
tified themselves as two men then per- 
sona non grata at tracks in the U.S. and 
Canada. Last week Beddoes asked a 
horseman if security people around the 
tracks were competent. The angry horse- 
man replied, “They're so bad they 
couldn't find the trail of an elephant 
with a bloody foot in four feet of snow.” 

RATED GRRR 

At the Sugar Bowl tournament last win- 
ter, Johnny Dee. the basketball coach 
at Notre Dame, had some fun with hy- 
perorganized football coaches by intro- 
ducing some of the boosters who had 
accompanied his team to New Orleans 
as "my free- throw coach," "my center- 
jump coach," and so on. Rudy Feld- 



man, head football coach at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, wouldn’t have 
batted an eye. Feldman has a movie- 
scout coach. No, not somebody who 
scouts the opposition via film. This is a 
coach who picks out a movie for the play- 
ers to watch. Feldman likes to take his 
team to a film the night before a game, 
partly to keep an eye on his players, part- 

continued 
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ly to keep them in a proper frame of 
mind. He therefore sends Reed Johnson, 
an assistant coach, on a scouting mis- 
sion ahead of time to select the proper 
film. Johnson’s job is not easy because 
Feldman does not want a movie with a 
great deal of sex in it; he feels sex is not 
conducive to the proper frame of mind 
for playing football the next day. Vi- 
olence, on the other hand, is just fine. 

DEVASTATING 

Don't laugh at New Mexico's Coach 
Feldman. Paul Brown, one of the most 
successful of all football teachers, has 
somewhat similar views. Whenever he 
has taken one of his pro teams ( the Cleve- 
land Browns in years past, the Cincin- 
nati Bengals today) to the Pacific Coast, 
he has tried to delay departure until the 
last possible moment. He flies his troops 
West the afternoon before a game, has 
dinner with them at the hotel, then takes 
them to a movie. Attendance at the mov- 
ie is mandatory. Brown then tucks them 
into bed, wakes them in time for the kick- 
off and afterward beats a hasty retreat 
to Middle America. 

"All football players are young and 
healthy,” he says. "You get them out 
there early and it just gives them time 
to wear themselves out. There are wom- 
en out there who are devastating, really 
just devastating. A trip to the Coast can 
do funny things. We like to get our guys 
out there late, then home again as soon 
as possible to see their families.” 

SECESSION 

The University of South Carolina has 
taken an adamant position in its attempt 
to force the Atlantic Coast Conference 
to lower its academic requirements for 
incoming athletes (Scorecard, Sept. 7). 
Rather than wait for a decision to come 
out of the league's winter meeting next 
month, the school's trustees have au- 
thorized its athletic department to begin 
recruiting under the NCAA's 1.6 grade 
rule. If the ACC stands by its minimum 
College Board score requirement (a to- 
tal of at least 800 in verbal and math ap- 
titudes), South Carolina, a charter mem- 
ber of the 17-year-old conference, will 
become an independent by default. 

IT FIGURED 

There is no intention to pick on racing 
this week, but here is something that 
seems eminently worthy of note. It has 
been traditional, for as long as anyone 


cares to remember, for Churchill Downs 
to announce each year that the crowd 
at the Kentucky Derby was "in excess 
of 100,000." Precise figures were never 
available. However, it develops that ac- 
curate attendance figures have had to 
be filed with the Kentucky Department 
of Revenue for admission-tax purposes. 
A little digging has uncovered the in- 
teresting intelligence that, even including 
the 4,000 or so complimentary passes 
that are issued to horsemen, the press 
and so on, total attendance at the Der- 
by has been in excess of 100,000 only 
twice, this year and last year. Indeed, al- 
though growing year by year, it did not 
get as high as 80,000 until 1963. Here 
are figures for the last decade: 


1961 

70,373 

1966 

98,357 

1962 

72,886 

1967 

80,031 

1963 

82,131 

1968 

92,617 

1964 

85,706 

1969 

106,333 

1965 

90,088 

1970 

105,087 


The abrupt falloff in 1967 was the re- 
sult of bad weather and a threatened 
demonstration. The big jump in 1969? 
That was the year everyone came to 
watch President Nixon watch Majestic 
Prince against Arts and Letters. 

PLASTIC WORLD 

Texans, thinking big, have taken a ma- 
jor step to resist pollution. According 
to the Christmas gift catalog from Hous- 
ton’s Sakowitz department store, you 
can have a transparent dome erected over 
your house. The hemisphere is described 
as a "totally air-supported vinyl dome" 
that is designed to "provide the pro- 
tected grounds with a year-round, pol- 
lution-free, air-purified, controlled cli- 
mate.” Cost to enclose a two-story house 
on a one-acre lot; $322,500. How much 
would one cost to enclose Houston? 

THINK AND WIN 

The University of Chicago, traditionally 
a school for intellectuals, was one of 
the first big-time football powers to aban- 
don the sport. Amos Alonzo Stagg made 
his reputation as a coach at Chicago, 
and in 1935 its sterling back. Jay Ber- 
wanger, was the first winner of the Heis- 
man Trophy. Then, under the influence 
of University President Robert M. 
Hutchins, who is supposed to have said, 
“Whenever I feel the urge to exercise, I 
lie down until it passes over,” football 
was de-emphasized and finally aban- 
doned. Last year Chicago revived the 
game in an informal way and this year 


is beginning to feel pretty chesty about 
it, especially after beating Marquette 
13-6. (Marquette, too, is dabbling in the 
sport after scratching its big-time sched- 
ule some years ago.) 

"We kid about our football," says 
Coach Wally Hass (Chicago’s recruiting 
policy; if a boy is willing to jog once in 
awhile, he can come out), "but it’s no 
joke. Football can't be a joke if you real- 
ly want to play. It’s hard work." 

But hard work can be helped by brain- 
power, which is Chicago’s forte. Before 
the Marquette game, the demands of 
classroom time prevented the coach from 
getting his team together to practice kick- 
off returns. No problem. As the squad 
dressed for the game, Hass handed out 
mimeographed copies of the formations 
to be used. It took the players a few min- 
utes to absorb the details, but by the be- 
ginning of the second half they had them 
down pat. They took Marquette's kick- 
off and returned it 85 yards for a touch- 
down. What else you got in that mim- 
eograph machine. Coach? 

ECOLOGY UPSET 

Conservationists will be shocked to hear 
that Thoreau devastated Many Farms. 
Or maybe not. Thoreau is a town in 
New Mexico, and all that happened is 
its high school beat a high school from 
Many Farms, Ariz. 46-0. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bowie Kuhn, baseball commissioner, 
in Detroit when the Michigan guber- 
natorial contest was still undetermined 
because of a foul-up with computerized- 
voting punch cards: "They're probably 
using my All-Star ballot.” 

• Jack Price, owner of 1961 Kentucky 
Derby winner Carry Back and headmas- 
ter of Dorchester Equine Preparatory 
School for young thoroughbreds at Oca- 
la, Fla.: “We have yet to experience 
our first demonstration, but 1 must ad- 
mit that most of our students arc fond 
of grass.” 

• Bill Fitch, coach of the NBA’s Cleve- 

land Cavaliers, an expansion team, after 
their 13th loss in 13 games; “We're bet- 
ter than the Mayo Clinic. Atlanta came 
into Cleveland with four straight losses, 
and we made them well again. We went 
into Philly when the 76ers had lost two 
straight, and now they're well again. You 
just keep going in this league. Like the 
verse in the Bible says, ‘I was a strang- 
er and you took me in.’ ” end 
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It took the best brains 
in the business to come up with 
a personal financial plan so 
complete, it should cost you $100. 



(But it’s free.) 

A good person to see when it comes to financial advice is a 
professional “money manager.” 

They’re usually very good. But unless you have very 
substantial assets, they may not even bother with you. 

So we have another idea. 

Phoenix Mutual will be glad to give you what we believe 
is the most comprehensive personal financial analysis anyone in 
the business has ever offered. Without charge. 

To be specific, and that’s what we will be, we’ll tell you 
such things as how much of your money should be in savings, 
how much in insurance and how much in other areas. 

Since our analysis comes to 15 or more pages, when we 
get through with you, you’ll really know what you’re doing. 

In fact, we dare say by that time you’ll see why 
some people feel we have “the best brains in the business.” 

So feel free to pick them. 

We get more customers by showing people 
how smart we are. 

Phoenix Mutual. 

Pick our brains. 


Corporate headquarters of Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. Member, The Phoenix Companies. 
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WHAT A WAY TO MAKE 
A LIVING 


O nly a masochist would claim that being a pro football 
running back is fun. On the contrary, it is proving to 
be the toughest and most painful of all positions. The du- 
ties are numerous, the risks exceptional. Whether carrying 
the ball, blocking or catching a pass, the running back is 
getting hit — often and hard. 

By last Sunday night— barely past the midpoint of what 
may be the most hazardous year in NFL history — 26 rush- 
ers had suffered injuries that run the length of the body, 
from Les Josephson’s broken jaw to Woody Campbell's 
dislocated toe. The game’s best running back. Gale Say- 
ers, was out for the season; O.J. Simpson was in a Buf- 


falo hospital with a sprained left knee; Leroy Kelly, ham- 
pered by ankle trouble, was subpar. 

In part because of its perils, the running game has its 
own fascination, its own mystique, and fans long accus- 
tomed to expecting their thrills from the forward pass are 
now intently — and nervously — watching the graceful, stern 
work of the game's best backs, some of whom are shown 
in action on the next four pages. What the runners feel 
and how they think emerges in detail in the story that fol- 
lows, one that focuses on the Cardinals’ MacArthur Lane, 
the NFL's second- leading rusher and a man who says: 
“I don’t really know what I’m doing during a run." 

CONTINUED 



Josephson, Rams, Jaw (2) 


Hill, Colts, back (3) 


Simpson, Bills, knee (8) 
Colts, knee (1) 
Lions, knee (1) 
Sayers, Bears, knee (12) 
Oilers, knee (10) 
Matte, Colts, knee (0) 
Post, Chargers, knee (5) 
Jones, Eagles, knee (10) 
Garrison, Cowboys, knee (4) 
Hubbert, Chargers, knee (5) 
Stegent, Cardinals, knee (season) 


Owens, Lions, shoulder (season) 
Crenshaw, Broncos, shoulder 
Bankston, Steelers, shoulder, 


Hull, Bears, thigh 


Smith, Rams, hamstring (1) 


Keyes, Eagles, Achilles 
Snell, Jets, Achilles (11) 


Baynham, Bears, ankle 
Kelly, Browns, ankle 
T. Williams, Packers, ankle 
Nance, Patriots, ankle 
Campbell, Oilers, toe (2) 


This season 26 running backs have been sidelined for at least one game because of 
injury. Numerals indicate number of games missed and/or likely to be missed. 


Calvin Hill, Cowboys (above): "A running back can last five years — If he’s lucky." 
Donny Anderson. Packers: " You want to feel like the team is depending on you." 



■^ 5 h ® 3 m 

TB 
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O. J. Simpson, Bills ( above): “There are no new tech- 
niques. It's a Job where you have it or you don't." 


Floyd Little. Broncos: “If you carry the ball four, five times 
in a row you can set up a guy that's pinching — and whoosh.' 


Larry Brown. Redskins: “You got to keep running. You can’t 
hesitate, it's when you do and are hit that injuries come.' 
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Ron Johnson, Giants: "You must know where everyone 
Is. Total knowledge counts more than physical ability." 



Larry Csonka, Dolphins: "You must be outside-con- 
scious. You can't get away with Just running inside." 
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Ken Willard, 49ers (above): '/ don't have to worry MacArthur Lane. Cardinals: ' They say hitting' s the 

about losing any of my speed. / never had any.* name of the game. The full name Is Hitting Avoiding.* 


RUNNING BACKS continued 


‘YOU LEARN THE ART OF INVISIBILITY 
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by ROBERT F. JONES 


P ictures," says MacArthur Lane. He is seated at a kitch- 
en table, cutting his fingernails with the rapt attention 
of a neurosurgeon excising madness, and as he says the 
word . . . snick! The half-moon of nail disappears. “The 
running game is a series of pictures." Snick! “You snap 
the first one just as you take the handoff: the shape of the 
blocking; the beginnings of the hole, or the clutter that 
shows you there ain't gonna be no hole; behind, all that 
movement of the linebackers. That's the first picture.” 

Snick! "Then somehow you're through the hole — or 
maybe you’re not. But if you are, you click the second pic- 
ture. It shows you where the bodies are: your own boys 
setting up to block downfield for you; their deep backs 
and linebackers revving up to mow you down; the angles — 
I mean, the angles, man, is very important to you just 
then. You gotta know where everybody is, and which way 
they're coming. That tells you where the field is gonna 
run out when you and that man collide. 

“But the last picture, if you’re lucky enough to take it, 
is outasight. All those faces, those civilian faces back of 
the end zone, cheering your feet!" 

MacArthur Lane has been lucky — and talented — enough 
to take that last, outasight mind-picture 12 times this sea- 
son, including three Sunday when St. Louis beat Boston 
31-0. These touchdowns comprise 30% of the Cardinals' 
total output to date, and account in large measure for the 
Big Red's resurgence. Thus far Lane has run for 662 yards 
in 123 carries, a rate that could well produce a l,2C0-yard 
season and the NFL rushing title. Only the Washington 
Redskins' Larry Brown is ofi to as good a start, and the 
two men have been swapping the rushing lead most of the 
season. On a team that lacks consistent passing. Lane's 
long gainers (he has runs from scrimmage of 75 and 74 
yards) and grunt-it-out first downs have helped the Cards 
to a 6-2 record and first place in the NFC East. Teamed 
alternately with Cid Edwards and Johnny Roland, Mac- 
Arthur Lane gives St. Louis the most powerful ground 
attack since his namesake relieved Seoul. 

Lane endures military word plays on his name with wry 
good humor. After all, he says, he was born in March 1942, 
when General MacArthur was in retreat. A popular gag 
around the league when the Cards roll into town is to sug- 
gest that MacArthur Lane is a country road where a lot 
of Birchers live. Says Mac: "My first two seasons here, 
when they didn’t play me or else I was hurt, I told ev- 
eryone; *1 shall return.' Sure enough, I did." Indeed, his 
meteoric rise points up some interesting truths about run- 
ning backs and the nature of contemporary pro running. 

Through most of the 1960s, the NFL ground game was 
dominated, in the public eye at least, by two exceedingly 


durable rushers — Cleveland's Jim Brown and Green Bay's 
Jim Taylor, who between them played 19 seasons, gained 
nearly 21,000 yards and scored 189 touchdowns. They 
have a lock on both longevity and most of the rushing 
records. In fact. Brown says his only injury in nine sea- 
sons was a sprained ankle, which caused him to sit out 
one half of a Giant game. Since their retirement the run- 
ning game has entered a more normal period — one in 
which knees crackle and Achilles tendons pop like so much 
Sunday breakfast cereal. 

For example, early this season Chicago's Gale Sayers 
and Houston's Hoyle Granger required surgery on their 
left knees and were lost for the year. Now Sayers will 
have matching scars: his right knee was operated on in 
1968. The Jets' Matt Snell, who also had a knee injury in 
1967, was leading the American Conference in rushing 
when he tore an Achilles tendon — an injury football play- 
ers fear even more than damaged knee ligaments. Only 
three top athletes — Dick Barnett of the New York Knick- 
erbockers, Les Josephson of the Rams and Tom Keating 
of the Raiders — have returned to peak form after an Achil- 
les operation. Snell, a strong man in every sense of the 
word, wept on the sidelines after the tendon parted. “I 
put my hand down there,” he said, “and it wasn't there. 
It was all mushy where the tendon should have been.” 

Snell’s running mate. Emerson Boozer, lasted only three 
games more before his ribs were injured and he was lost. 
Craig Baynham, Tom Matte, Leroy Keyes. Willis Cren- 
shaw. Les Josephson (once again), Steve Owens — the ros- 
ter of the partially disabled and the downright done reads 
like a casualty list from the front. When pros discuss in- 
juries they do so with the kind of stiff-upper-lip curtness 
one might have heard around headquarters after any bat- 
tle from Troy to the Rockpile. “Yeah, he got a Knee.” 
Or: “He ain't around anymore. Achilles.” 

“I figure a running back has maybe three, 3*/i years to 
do his number,” says Lane. “Where else do you have so 
much contact on every play? I'm not complaining. I love 
to hit, and so does any good back. But if you’re not run- 
ning into The Pit, you're blocking on those great big line- 
men, or else you’re catching a pass right out there where 
the linebackers have a bite at you. Here's the thing: any- 
one who hits you is moving when he hits you — moving 
fast. And you’re moving fast yourself. I'd like to see some 
computer figure out what position takes the most foot- 
pounds of energy on impact per play. Gotta be the set- 
back.” 

Dallas' Dan Reeves, now a player-coach, sees the prob- 
lem in a slightly wider dimension, one that explains it in 
true physical terms: F = MV 2 or Crunch equals Weight times 
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Speed squared. “You're getting hit by all-sized people,” 
he says. "By huge defensive linemen, by fast-moving but 
only slightly smaller linebackers, and then you're creamed 
by the speed merchants, the defensive backs. You take a 
receiver— he is getting his from guys his size, thecornerbacks 
and safeties. Offensive and defensive linemen are pretty 
evenly matched in size and they don't gel up much mo- 
mentum. But the running back, he gets it from everywhere.” 

Reeves' six seasons underscore the point. Each of his 
knees has been operated on twice. "They're perfect now," 
he says. “Nothing left in there that can go wrong." 

As Reeves' case suggests, a lot of medical patchwork can 
be done these days and Mac Lane's estimate of 3 Vi years as 
the "life expectancy" of a running back may be a bit pes- 
simistic. Cleveland's Leroy Kelly agrees that the expectan- 
cy is getting less, but not that much less. "I think a running 
back, if he's lucky, should average about eight years," says 
Kelly. “// he's lucky. This is my seventh year, fifth as a reg- 
ular. Next year will be the final one on my contract. Then 
I'll probably sign for two more. I hope to make it to 10." 

Prior to last Sunday's games, the Cowboys* Calvin Hill 
and the Bills' O.J. Simpson put their expectancy at five 
seasons. "One of the things that makes it a short career," 
said Simpson, prophetically, "is the type of defensive play- 
ers you meet — bigger and more aggressive each year. They 
know how to hit runners around the knees, not high. Con- 
sequently. there are more knee injuries." O.J. was gang- 
tackled returning a kickofT against Cincinnati on Sunday, 
suffering a moderate sprain of the outer left knee. Although 
he won’t have to be operated on. Bills' officials fear O.J. 
may be out for the rest of the season. 

"You've got to keep moving to avoid injury," says Larry 
Brown, who gained 888 yards last year as a rookie. The 5' 

1 1”. 195-pound Kansas Stater was drafted in the eighth 
round, and has had four 100-yard games so far this season. 
"You can't hesitate." amplifies George Dickson, the Red- 
skins' offensive backfield coach. "It's when you're standing 
flat-footed that injuries come. Keep those legs driving and 
you eliminate most of the risk." 

One of the NFL’s most durable and consistent drivers 
is San Francisco's Ken Willard, now in his sixth season 
and apt to be running six more. "I start fast and finish 
fast," says Willard, "but in the middle I'm slow." Willard 
disagrees w ith the terminologists who two years ago erased 
the distinction between fullbacks and halfbacks. All run- 
ning backs may now wear the same designation. Willard 
allows, but there is considerable difference in duty as re- 
lated to size. “You can't compare me with Sayers. Kelly 
or that type." the 6‘ 2" 230-poundcr says. "I’m with the 
heavy brigade. I was lucky to be a part of the Big Back 
era. It was popular around the league to copy the Hornung- 
Taylor offense. A lot of fellows, including myself, might 
not have been given as much of a chance except for Vince 
Lombardi’s idea of offense. My type of player lasts long- 
er. The fast back makes the radical cuts, and is used so 
often on the trap plays that he's bound to be blind-sided 
disastrously sooner or later. He may even be built dif- 
ferently. It isn't just luck that I'm playing right now. Doc 



When Lane is through hitting people, he plans to raise worms. 


Milburn, our team physician, says I have the strongest 
knee ligaments he's seen in a long time." 

So, what are the attributes of the optimum running 
back? “Great eyes," says Redskin Coach Bill Austin, “the 
ability to read the blocks on the move." Beyond that, 
speed and strength, but not necessarily size: witness I969's 
Kansas City mini-backs, Warren McVea, Mike Garrett 
and Robert Holmes, all 5' 9" — although Holmes, it must 
be admitted, resembles a small tank. And even beyond 
that, the "reckless abandon" that coaches and fans alike 
applaud. Add to these ingredients the aggressiveness need- 
ed to block well, the eye-hand coordination to catch pass- 
es in heavy traffic and finally the savvy of a Jim Brown. 
"The philosophy of going for every yard is a false one." 
says Brown. "It's a cliche that you must put out 100', on 
every play. No one is capable of doing it. The running 
back must learn to pick his spots. There arc times you 
have to take a chance on breaking a long gain, and you 
do it." The operative phrase is "take a chance." 

As of the moment this total definition fits MacArthur 
Lane well. Why, how and where does he run? Is he a de- 
tour or a freeway? "Mac the Truck" is the nickname his 
teammates have given him from high school through the 
pros, but the man has something of the sports car circuit 
about him. Perhaps a Porsche, like the tan 91 IT he tools 
around St. Louis, startling the wrinkled cops and scaring 
the henna-haired old ladies into conniptions. He is a cool, 
together, ominously large and languid black man with a 
wraparound mustache, a great beak of a nose and steady, al- 
mond eyes. Born in Alabama and raised in California. he 
comes on like an ad for Coastal Soul: velvet bells, fringed 
buckskin jacket, a wet-look Lennon hat and Isaac Hayes 
buttering it up on the stereo in the background while Mac 
clips his nails. For a newcomer to professional celebrity. 
Lane is a shade long in the tooth: 28 years old, to be precise. 
Back in Oakland, Calif, he has a wife and three kids — one his 
own. two adopted. “If you can afford it. you gotta help out," 
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he says. “I earn 530,000 a year — having asked, of course, for 
S50.000 — and the kids arc first-rate.” 

Actually, the children Lane adopted arc the step-sibs of 
his wife, Edna. “Six days after we got married, my mother- 
in-law died,” he says. "It was rough, and the best place 
for the kids was with us. 1 guess you got to be a pretty tough 
guy to be a football player, but where do you leave your com- 
mitments? Living is commitment, I suppose. Look at my 
old man — how many years has he been working at tough 
jobs, construction, making it for a batch of kids? When 
the hurts catch up with me. I've already got a plan. I’m 
gonna buy a farm for the folks up in Oregon or Northern 
California — they grew up on farms in Alabama, and they 
probably still would like it. Or maybe not. But for me, I 
like to hunt and fish. I knock them stripers dead in San 
Francisco Bay. Up to 35 pounds. I’ve taken them. Old 
Otis Redding, what was he doing there, sitting on the 
dock of the Bay? Could have been fishing. What I’d like 
to do is get me a pet store, maybe a chain of them. You 
can sell them mollies for S2.50 a pair, and if you get a 
good breeding pair, man, you’re set for life. Or maybe a 
worm farm. Shoot, they charge you 90c a dozen for good 
night crawlers out along the Bay. Get yourself a piece of 
swamp somewhere and raise worms! That’s gonna help 
folks and make you a living, too.” 

The Cardinals arc a bit vague about Lane's history. 
Between high school and college, they point out, he 
worked as a machinist's apprentice in Oakland. Then 
he. may have been in the Army. (“Nope," says Lane 
with the mystery appropriate to an emerging star, "no 
Army. Just a-working.") Anyway, he was at Utah State 
when the Cards drafted him No. I in 1968. That se- 
lection derived from Lane’s superlative performance at 
a school that has given the game Lionel Aldridge, Mer- 
lin Olsen, Jim Turner and Earsell Mackbee. In 1967, 
his senior year at Utah State, Lane was running second 
only to O.J. Simpson when a torn thigh muscle forced 
him to miss the last four games. Still, he gained 627 
yards in 96 carries for a 6.5-yard average. Lane saw lit- 
tle action in his rookie season and last year ruptured 
an artery in his left hand when he tried to brace him- 
self against the ground while being tackled. "1 couldn’t 
handle the ball too good after that,” he says, “nor 
could I clobber too well with that forearm." 

Thus, except to the scouts, his arrival this season as a 
top runner came as a surprise. "I’d always run well," says 
Lane. "Growing up in Alameda, we played all those agil- 
ity games that kids love but grownups seem to forget. Walk- 
ing the railroad tracks, diving off bridges, climbing up the 
sides of new buildings, dodging traffic. When we played 
tackle in the parks and vacant lots, none of the kids could 
take me down. Then I also had the advantage of size — 
quick maturity. In the 12th grade, I w'as 5' II' and 195 
pounds, sometimes 200. Shucks, I’ve only grown an inch 
and gained 20 pounds since then. I went the track route, 
too. In high school I pole-vaulted 12 feet and slang that 
shot 57' 3' — which is still a record at Fremont High." 

So the physical thing is important to the running back. 


But other qualities arc just as necessary. Mac Lane learned 
a lot about shiftiness as a linebacker at Utah State. "Ev- 
eryone says hitting is the name of the game," he says, 
“but it’s only the first name. The full name of the game 
is: Hitting Avoiding. I dearly, truly love to hit people, 
and as a linebacker at Utah State I tried to punish people 
physically. Then in my junior year they moved me pri- 
marily to running back, and w hen I tried to punish people 
physically I got tackled. You learn the art of invisibility. 
As a runner 1 still try to punish people, but I punish them 
mentally. By not being there when they try to hit me." 

There has to be some quality of magic in the elusive- 
ness of the best running backs. Mere physics can no more 
explain the missed or broken tackles that mark every long 
run from scrimmage than mere chemistry can explain the 
excitement such a performance arouses in the spectator. 
"I don’t really know what I’m doing during a run." ad- 
mits Lane. "Technically, 1 should be looking straight ahead 
and carefully computing where I’m going to step next. 
Actually, I seem to be looking down, not ahead. When 
you're running through the line, you gotta know where 
the bodies are. In my little flashes of memory after a run, 
like the 74-yard TD against the Saints. I sec myself step- 
ping on people. 'Well, hello there, Richard Absher, what 
you doing down there?’ Sometimes I think that the mind 
is just going along for the ride on a run like that. You 
know, the foot is finding its own way and the mind is just 
minding its own business, watching what’s going on and 
saying, like, 'Gee whiz!' Maybe that’s what they mean by 
reckless abandon.” 

Lane's detachment from the route his legs arc pursuing 
may very well end when the inevitable punishment of his 
profession catches up with his flight path. "It could be 
tomorrow, any tomorrow," says Green Bay’s Donny An- 
derson, who is finally living up to his billing. "Doesn’t 
matter if you're a S600.000 back or a S30.000 back.” 
Right now. Lane is the first to admit that the baddies 
have not caught up with him, at least not in earnest. "Nitsch- 
kc hit me once with a forearm and knocked me dead," he 
recalls with a slow, cool grin. "Butkus bit me once, and 
then tried to break my ankle another time. He tried to 
break it like it was a piece of kindling— just sort of picked 
up the lower end of the leg and cracked it over his knee. 
Didn't work — too green, I guess.” 

For the moment Mac the Truck is content to roll along 
his personal highway. "I don’t have to psych myself up 
just yet," he says. "I can't see sitting in a locker room, grow l- 
ing like some damned dog. I get up for the game the first 
time I'm hit. and when you're a running back, you get hit 
on the first play. And I don't even try to psych out the op- 
position very much. Taylor had that bad mouth, and Brown 
did it by getting up real slow, as if he was hurt bad. and 
then he'd run at them just as tough the next time. Me. I 
just get up and trot back to the huddle. If a guy puts 
some extra effort into hurling me, I might tell him: 'Shucks, 
my little girl can hit harder than that and she's only 5.' 
Next time, maybe he’ll overshoot.” 

Snick! end 
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CALVIN AND THE KIDDIE CORPS 


Given their chance by expansion, some undersized scramblers are making a place and a name for themselves in 
pro basketball. Their presence adds a new and welcome dimension to the sport of giants by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


K ids like to talk to me," says the 
San Diego Rockets' 5' 9” rookie, 
Calvin Murphy (see cover). "They don't 
feel out of it standing next to me. Of 
course / feel out of it, standing next to 
an 1 1 -year-old boy my height." 

But Murphy looked far from out of 
it against Los Angeles one recent night 
when he tied up the Lakers' 6' 1" John 
Tresvant — who is more than II years 
old — and then outjumped him. And 
while Murphy may be the springiest of 
the bunch ("One of his handicaps," says 
San Diego Coach Alex Hannum, "is it 
takes him too long to come down"), he 
is only one of five guards under 6 feet 
who are very much a part of profes- 
sional basketball this year. Both coaches 
and fans have been sitting around fore- 
seeing the day when an NBA forward 
would have to be 6' 8', a guard 6' 4" 
and a ball boy at least 6' 2", and yet 
the Little Man has returned. 

Two of the five are in the NBA. I n ad- 
dition to Murphy, who is averaging 13 
points while playing only 19 minutes a 
game, there is Cincinnati's Nate Archi- 
bald. also in his first professional sea- 
son. Archibald has come into his own 
as the zippiest man in Bob Cousv's new 
ultra-fast-break offense. He is listed at 
6' I ", but standing next to his 6' I " back- 
court mate. Norm Van Licr, he couldn't 
be more than 5' 1 1". and he weighs in 
at 156 pounds. Against New York re- 
cently, Archibald took the ball away 
from the Knicks’ illustrious backcourt 
three times and never lost possession 
himself to Walt F-razier, although that 
6' 4" defensive demon harassed him most 
of the night. Archibald has been play- 
ing more than 40 minutes and scoring 
15.5 points a game, as well as driving 
blithely on men whose uniforms alone 
are taller than he is. 

The ABA has always been more of a 
guard's league, with the three-point out- 


Chmbing all over Dick Barnett. Nate Archibald shows the small man's defensive style. 
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side shot and a shortage of 7-footers, 
but never have sub-6-footers shown up 
so well. The Floridians' Mack Calvin, a 
5' II" second-year man, is leading the 
league with a 29-point average. Indiana's 
Billy Keller, 5' 10". is averaging 14 points 
with a high game of 32 and has earned 
a new nickname, Indianapolis Shortie. 
which pleases him no end; he hated be- 
ing called Mickey Mouse. And Virginia's 
Larry Brown, S' 9", was pursuing his 
fourth straight assist championship in his 
fourth year as a pro until he decided last 
week to have a minor operation that will 
sideline him for several weeks. 

There is no doubt that the little man's 
emergence can be traced to the game's 
expansion. As Keller's coach. Bob Leon- 
ard, says. “When you had 12 pro teams, 
there were 48 good big guards. There 
aren't 112 good big guards now.” But 
that is a point in favor of expansion, be- 
cause in some ways the little guards are 
better, or at least more exciting, than 
the big ones. "People like to see speed 
. . . speed in any sport." says Leonard. 
"They like to see the little man take ad- 
vantage of the big man." Furthermore, 
the little men have to be defter at out- 
side shooting and creative passing and 
dribbling, and above all they have to 
show several inches worth of compen- 
satory fight and quickness. It was not 
out of charity that a Knicks-loving Mad- 
ison Square Garden crowd all but trans- 
ferred its affections to Murphy in a tense 
fourth quarter two weeks ago when he 
scored 23 points in 25 minutes and 
sparked San Diego to a rally that al- 
most upset the home team. 

Shortness, in fact, has some advan- 
tages on offense; the little man needs 
less of an opening, in space and time, 
to squeeze past a defender, and the lit- 
tle man and his dribble are close to the 
ground together. It is on defense, when 
he is matched up with a guard six inch- 
es taller, that the short man is vulner- 
able. "The way to play a small guard.” 
says Red Auerbach, "is to back him 
into the pivot and roll right over him." 
"You've got to think that you can take 
them inside and shoot over them," says 
Frazier. 

But the little men and their coaches 
feel this handicap need not be a dis- 
qualifying liability. "It could hurt if you 
get down to the point where the other 
team needs a basket to win and wants 
to set up a specific play," says Cousy. 
"But if they gear their offense to taking 


the small men low, they've got their own 
men out of position." Larry Brown says 
other teams sometimes switch from 
"what they do best to attacking the small 
guard. They can make him look bad, 
but I don't believe it helps them because 
they're going away from their normal 
pattern and they lose continuity." 

What the little man must do is make 
sure that if opposing guards take him 
underneath, it will not be without con- 
siderable extra effort. The way to make 


sure of that, Cousy says, is to "pick 
them up at full court and make them 
work all the way down. That's the worst 
thing that can happen to a backcourt 
man. Slater Martin [the last 5' 9" man 
in the NBA before Murphy] used to do 
that to me. It's agonizing." 

Hannum says that Murphy can prob- 
ably jump well enough to block a much 
taller man's shot occasionally (he was 
called for goaltcnding a number of times 
in college), but the time for him to play 
continued 


The ABA's top scorer, Mack Calvin, gels off his shot over Bob Netolicky, who is 6' 9‘. 
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Strong, stocky Bill Keller flips a long pass. 


defense is before his man gets within 
shooting range. Murphy understands 
this and is in constant motion between 
his opponent and the basket, scrambling, 
crowding, using his hands, like a man 
trying against all the odds to keep a 
bull away from a cow. Such tenacity 
gets him into foul trouble (he is aver- 
aging a personal foul every 5.7 minutes), 
and against the Atlanta Hawks the oth- 
er night, when he took it upon himself 
to scramble all up and down the front 
s dc of a forward — 6' 6' 235-pound Bill 
Bridges — it almost got him a severe rep- 
rimand, /.<*., a punch in the mouth. But 
it also has enabled the rookie they call 
Little Bit or Midget Man to hold his 
ow n on defense. 

■’There was a time,” says Hannum, 


"when they thought the age of even the 
6' 2" guard was over. Why. when 1 came 
to St. Louis in 1957 they were trying to 
make a guard out of Cliff Hagan. I told 
Hagan he'd played his last game as a 
guard, he was a forward. It's a partic- 
ular position and calls for particular 
skills, not the tallest man you can work 
in. With two short guards, you'd get 
hurt on defense, because a Jerry West, 
an Oscar Robertson or a Frazier can 
take even a great little man into the cor- 
ner and shoot over him. But no team 
has more than one star like that, and I 
can always put my other guard on him. 

“The problems Calvin's been having 
arc the normal problems of a rookie com- 
ing into the NBA. In college he was a 
wild card on defense and he dominated 
the offense, he free-lanced. When the 
floor is spread, that's his meat — when 
he's coming up the floor like St halfback 
through a broken field. Now he's got to 
develop conceptions of team offense and 
team defense. So far he's been the worst 
on the team at executing set plays. But 
there arc a lot of 5' 9" athletes around, 
so why is Calvin going to make it? He's 
got intelligence and character. He has 
strength, both physically and socially 
he's a good citizen on the team. People 
like him. He's a good person. He loves 
his family [that would he three-month- 
old Tiffani Dawn and 4' 1 1 " Vernetta — 
‘we must be the shortest couple in ei- 
ther league.’ Murphy says] and wants 
to do something in life.” 

Although family man Murphy doesn't 
do much cooking or make his own 
clothes, he does twirl a baton. That is 
one reason his wrists, arms and shoul- 
ders are so strong. Says Hannum, “The 
nurse who gave him a shot during the 
last team physical said she had only en- 
countered one other man whose arm was 
so hard to get a needle into, and that 
was a tough old prizefighter.” 

When he stands perfectly relaxed in 
the dressing room. Murphy and histwirl- 
er's muscles look flexed all over. “One 
day my Aunt Frieda decided she was 
going to dress me up and make me mas- 
cot of the band." Murphy says. “I was 
5 or 6, and I've been twirling ever since. 
At the World's Fair in 1964 I won the 
military marching division — like leading 
a band — and I finished second in the two- 
baton and third in the solo. I was show 
twirler for three years with the high 
school band, and while I was in college 
I was show twirler for the Buffalo Bills. 


I'd take some digs from the fellows — 
but they knew' that when push came to 
shove and we had to go to blows, we 
were going to go to blows. Now and 
then, at home. I’ll go out in the back- 
yard and twirl. If nothing else, it’s good 
for my reflexes — a lot of times I've had 
to get out of the way of that ihing.” 

When he was a boy people must have 
thought Murphy's career should be twirl- 
ing, not basketball. “They said I was 
too short to play in high school," he 
says. "1 was 5' 7" when I tried out as a 
sophomore. But I could dunk the ball, 
and I did all right." He became a high 
school All-America, throwing in 50 and 
60 points a game, but he didn't grow 
much. "My mother was 6 feet. She and 
her six sisters and Althea Gibson played 
on a basketball team, the Bombcrcttes. 
Boys' rules. She was a fairly good drib- 
bler for a woman, and she had a nice lit- 
tle push shot from the outside. I must 
have taken after my father, who was 5' 
I0“. In a way I was fortunate. I knew 
that I was always going to have to be a 
guard, so I concentrated on that po- 
sition and never had to switch.” 

More than 200 colleges thought he 
was plenty tall enough, and he proved 
them right by going to Niagara and av- 
eraging 33 points a game for three years. 
But he was the only All-America not cho- 
sen in the first round of either the ABA 
or the NBA draft last year. This was al- 
most enough to make Murphy turn his 
back on the pros and sign on with the 
Harlem Magicians. 

“I gave the Magicians great consid- 
eration," he says. "1 discussed it with 
Marques Haynes quite a bit. But Willis 
Reed talked me into signing with the 
NBA. He said I had worked so long I 
shouldn't pass up the chance to play 
against the best in basketball. The NBA 
is serious business, and that’s what I've 
always believed that basketball was." 

The Rockets were not too serious- 
minded. however, to "horse around,” 
as Hannum puls it. "with a little pre- 
game routine with Calvin. We did it be- 
fore a couple of exhibition games this 
year — Calvin at the high post, with two 
lines cutting at him and a little Globe- 
trotter ball handling. We played seme 
Sweet Georgia Brown. You know, from 
what I've seen him do, I'd bet on Cal- 
vin dribbling two basketballs the length 
of the floor faster than any other player 
in the league can go with one.” 

With the start of the regular season 
continued 
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Because there has to be something better. 


In this world, there are those who demand some- 
thing beyond conventional standards of luxury. 

That’s why there are the Continentals. 

Automatic temperature control holds interior climate 
to within a degree or two, regardless of the weather. 
Standard, too, are Michelin steel-belted radial-ply tires 
and a full complement of power features. Sure-Track, 
the computer controlled anti -skid braking system, is 


standard on Mark III, optional on Lincoln Continental. 

At trade-in, a Continental can prove to be a clever in- 
vestment. In fact, based on recent NADA average whole- 
sale prices, Continental Mark III returns more of its 
original manufacturer's suggested price resulting in the 
highest resale value of any luxury car built in America. 

Your first drive will convince you: the Continentals 
are cars apart and above. At the top of the class. 


The Continentals: the final step up. 



If you just 
want to look good, 
don’t light it. 





On the other hand, 
if you’d like to taste 
the small, mild 
cigar with all the 
flavor of a large 
cigar, go ahead. 

White Owl Miniatures & Demi-Tips 







KIDDIE CORPS contlnufd 


such diversions as the pregame show 
were shelved. "In a league game we've 
got just one job." says Hannum. That 
is, to win — which is line with Murphy. 
He "pats that rock." as he says, in a nat- 
urally jazzy manner, and he dribbles be- 
tween his legs occasionally as a matter 
of course, but he is not about to set him- 
self up as a show-time artist, a la Pete 
Maravich. 

Hannum has been bringing Murphy 
along slowly, taking an obvious interest 
in him (Larry Brown, who played un- 
der Hannum at Oakland in 1968-69. says. 
"Alex has been a champion of the little 
man") but praising even such perfor- 
mances as a 29-point total in 29 min- 
utes against Phoenix with judicious mod- 
eration. One of the advantages of such 
caution is that Calvin has not been un- 
der the kind of pressure that Maravich 
faces. "People say I can't make it. I'm 
too little." says Murphy, "so whatever 
I do, it’s a plus for me." 

Noncofwhich means Murphy isa self- 
deprecating man. He has gotten off more 
shots per minute of playing time than 
anyone on the Rockets except Elvin 
Hayes — who is the big man the little 
men arc supposed to feed and his 
points-per-minute average is higher than 
that of even the Big E. Hayes has gen- 
erally been considered a hard man to 
share laurels with — Don Kojis was trad- 
ed to Seattle for that reason— but Mur- 
phy seems to get along with him well. 
And Calvin gives ample credit to the 
Big E's shot-blocking presence. But there 
also was the time, as Hannum tells it. 
when "Hayes came back into a huddle 
after just losing the ball, and he thought 
it was Calvin's fault. Elvin told him about 
it on the floor. Calvin said, 'Listen big 
boy, you're wrong.' Whether it was El- 
vin Hayes or anyone, Calv in wasn't going 
to back down." 

Being short has neither discouraged 
Murphy nor put a chip on his shoulder. 
"It's just like I'm a little spectator fol- 
lowing the crowd, to see what's going 
on," he says. "I've been walking places 
with the team and had people come up 
and ask me, 'Arc those pro basketball 
players?’ It's an ideal situation. I can 
blend in with the crowd. On the floor, I 
don't think about my size. If I did I 
might faint. But I'm not always going 
to be a basketball player, and I’m hap- 
py being five-nine. I've lived short all 
this time, I don’t know whether I could 
handle it if I got tall." end 
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Gift-wrapped at no extra cost. 




That's Bo Schembech/er, the Wolverine coach, and though he and his men are sweethearts away from the game, 
they're a brutish bunch with the ball. They chilled Illinois en route to a date with Ohio State by PAT PUTNAM 


H ey, there's Frank Gusich, that nice 
quiet kid who plays linebacker for 
Michigan. Hi, Frank. Hello, sir. A real 
great kid. Baby-sits for one of the coach- 
es. Must be flunking English, though: 
he thinks every sentence ends with sir. 
And there's Tom Darden, one of the de- 
fensive backs. I'd introduce you but he's 
kind of shy, doesn’t say much. He is 
about as mean as a puppy. That tall, skin- 
ny kid with him is Jimmy Betts, the safe- 
ty. He has the personality of a Christ- 
mas tree, nothing but love beads and 
laughter, a real sweetheart. And wait 
until you meet Mike Taylor, another line- 
backer. Nobody should be that jovial. 
And, say, there's Pete Newell, the de- 
fensive tackle. The good-looking fellow 
over there in the gray flannel suit and 
the button-down shirt. Suave? Shoot, 
he's got manners Emily Post never heard 
of. A real gentleman. The guy he's talk- 
ing to is Henry Hill. Not very big for a 


middle guard, is he? Just 220 pounds of 
class, a real gem. He's out of a ghetto 
in Detroit, but he's got something go- 
ing for him that money can't touch. You 
know what he said the other day? “My 
family never had much materially, but 
what we had we really appreciated. And 
we had the good things that aren't phys- 
ical. We had love and happiness." 

Now you take all those great smiling 
gentlemanly kids, put them in pads and 
turn them loose — and stand back. Way 
back. It's like witnessing an execution. 
Or a mugging. "I stand there on the side- 
line watching them work," says Reggie 
McKenzie, an offensive guard, "'and I’m 
glad they aren't my enemies. That Tay- 
lor. he cracked some runner from Min- 
nesota and the guy just flopped over 
and lay there shaking." 

“You can't believe that Gusich," says 
Bill Cusumano, the assistant sports in- 
formation director. "He's like Clark 


Kent. Here comes this nice mild kid — 
and then he slips into a telephone booth 
to put on his uniform. But instead of Su- 
perman, out comes a 190-pound Jack 
the Ripper." Last Saturday. Gusich and 
Coach Bo Schembechler's other assassins 
savaged Illinois 42-0 — making it eight 
straight for unbeaten, speedy Michigan 
as it rolls toward its Nov. 21 date with 
Ohio State — and when it was over, Jim 
Valck, the beleaguered Illinois coach, 
surveyed the debris. "It was unbeliev- 
able the way our guys kept hobbling off 
the field. We had 17 injuries. We had a 
devil of a time staying in the game.” 

During the afternoon the Illini man- 
aged only 71 yards on the ground. 101 in 
the air. But, then, they were only allowed 
44 plays, just 18 in the second half. All 
this evidence of Michigan's strength 
comes as no surprise, except perhaps to 
the voters in the various No. I polls 
who keep ignoring the Wolverines. The 
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assassins have been raining the same hav- 
oc on everyone. They have allowed just 
a fraction over 90 yards a game on the 
ground. Opponents have found it a lit- 
tle easier to throw — averaging 163 
yards — but they have been hit for 19 in- 
terceptions, which is less painful phys- 
ically but frustrating. Michigan has al- 
lowed but 70 points in the eight games. 

“Now that our offense is catching up 
to our defense," says Don Moorhead, 
the world's most underrated undefeated 
quarterback, “we’re a pretty good foot- 
ball team." Yeah, and Attila the Hun 
had a pretty good army going for him. 

Early in the season Michigan had its 
troubles putting points on the board. 
The Wolverines had lost Garvic Craw, 
a big fullback whose exceptional block- 
ing was the key to last year’s Rose Bowl 
team, and it was not until the fourth 
game that Schcmbcchlcr, experimenting 
weekly, hit upon the backficld combi- 
nation that has since scored 173 points. 
The crucial man was Fritz Seyferth. a 
202-pound junior who proved to be the 
perfect complement to a pair of small- 
er, faster partners. Bill Taylor and Glenn 
Doughty. Against Illinois, Taylor scored 
twice on runs of two and seven yards, 
and Doughty twice on runs of three and 
four — all four over Tackle Dan Dierdorf. 
Moorhead, who throws well but only 
enough to keep his rivals worried, passed 
four yards for another score. 

“I put most of the blame for our ear- 
ly problems on myself.” says Moorhead, 
a 6' 2' 199-pound senior coveted by 
the pros. “I was uptight, trying to live 
up to last year and trying to do it in a 
hurry. I felt we had to rush out and kill 
everybody. But our defense held us up 
until we found ourselves.” 

In similar cases, defenders have been 
known to become annoyed with their 
offensive brethren. 

“Not our guys,” says Paul Staroba, 
the senior split end and punter. “This 
is really a close-knit team. Everybody 
pulls for everybody else. We were work- 
ing hard but we were blowing a lot of as- 
signments. The defense would get us back 
■ the ball in good field position and when 
we’d go in they’d cheer us, try to pick 
us up." 

Meanwhile, Betts and Dierdorf, a 6' 
4" 250-pound offensive tackle who ranks 
with the best in the country at his po- 
sition, tried to keep everyone loose with 
a running string of gags. “As Bo says, 
he runs a tough football program," Dier- 


dorf explains. “Run and run and run. 
The track team doesn’t run as much as 
we do. And their coach isn’t as mean, 
either. But this team has a sense of hu- 
mor. Practice is serious but there is al- 
ways time for a laugh.” 

When something goes wrong during 
a practice a whistle blows and Schcm- 
bcchler roars in, wielding words like 
whips. Betts waits until the point is well 
made and the rage has ebbed. Then: 
“Coach Bo, you keep hollering at us 
like that I’m going to tell everyone you’re 
a racist. And us blacks are going on 
strike." Upon which Betts breaks up. 
Or: “Coach Bo. have you ever seen a 
prettier black man than me?” 

“I have been known," says Betts, “to 
get away with a lot of smart remarks. I 
guess I just know when I can be smart 
and when I had better shut up.” 

What happens if Bo isn’t amused? 

“Then I’m in deep trouble," says the 
6' 4 M 185-pound safety, who doubles as 
reserve quarterback and is the team’s 
best athlete. When it became apparent 
last spring that Moorhead had won the 
quarterback job, Schcmbcchlcr decided 
that Betts, a senior, was too talented to 
ride a bench. He moved him to safety 
and then worried that he might not be 
a hitter. He worried until the first play 
of Betts’ first scrimmage at the posi- 
tion. Lance Shcfflcr swept right end and 
Betts moved up to meet him. Scheffler 
didn’t play for the rest of the day. "As 
a quarterback 1 built up hostilities," says 
Betts. "Now I’m getting my revenge. 
After a while it gets to be fun. That Dar- 
den really cracks people — a nice quiet 
guy like him. He really lays the wood. 
He’s the worst of us by far. But Gusich 
is just a half-inch behind him. I suspect 
there is a little animal in Gus and it 
comes out on the field. Mike Taylor is 
like that. Off the field he’s real jovial. 
But he laughs about once a practice, 
when somebody is getting chewed out. 
Those guys love to rock people.” 

Which is just the way Bo Schcmbcchlcr 
wants them. For a full four quarters. 
He’s of the Vince Lombardi school: work 
until you hurt and then work some more. 
Nobody is tougher than Michigan in 
the fourth quarter. 

"This is a rough tough hard-nosed 
football program,” says last year's Coach 
of the Year. "We run their tails off. 
Maybe three miles of sprints on Mon- 
days. Then Tuesday and Wednesday we 
really hit. We bring the freshmen in and 


we go after them for a full two hours. 
But this is an easy team to coach. They 
are bright kids and we have some fun. 
If they don’t like something, they know 
they can say it. That doesn't mean I’ll 
change. But if I don't. I’ll be sure they 
know the reason why.” 

Except for his open-door policy, 
Schcmbcchlcr might have lost it all last 
year when he arrived from Miami of 
Ohio to replace Bump Elliott, who be- 
came assistant athletic director. He called 
in the team and said there was nothing 
ahead but hard work, a lot of hard work. 

"And he changed everything,” said 
Newell. “I remember I didn't like that 
and I didn't like him. I thought it was 
cool the way Bump ran things.” 

The Monday before 1969's opening 
game with Vanderbilt, Schembcchler 
called in his defense. He wanted to know 
what was wrong. There was a lot of 
talk but nobody really said anything. 
Players began to leave. Finally the only 
player left was Newell. 

“Pete," said Schcmbcchlcr, "for 15 
minutes you’ve been standing there tell- 
ing me everything would be all right. 
But you’re lying to me. What is the 
trouble?" 

Newell looked at him. As he remem- 
bered later, he was sweating like a soaked 
sponge. “O.K.,” he said, "I’ll tell you. 
I think you are an s.o.b." 

“Fine," said Schcmbcchlcr. “Now tell 
me why.” 

Last week before the Illinois game 
Newell sat in one of the athletic offices 
and thought about that conversation. 
He shook his head and laughed. "Boy, 
I thought I was gone. I was scared stiff,” 
he said. "You know how many coach- 
es would have thrown me out? But not 
Bo. He just wanted to know why. And 
when I gave him all my arguments he an- 
swered every one. He explained why he 
was doing this, why he was doing that. 
Discipline is a lot easier to take when 
you know the reasoning behind it. When 
I walked out of that room I’d have cut 
off my right arm for that man. I feel 
that even more now. The whole team 
feels that way. Last year when he had 
that heart attack our world just fell apart. 
We were all terribly frightened.” 

Well, that's over. Bo is watching his 
diet now and taking naps, and he says 
he feels better than he has in years. 

“Yeah, he’s fully recovered," growls 
Newell. "And he's just meaner than 
ever.” «nd 
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Some politicians should be asked 


And we don't mean with a brass band and a 50-man po- 
lice escort, either. 

We mean alone. Preferably after midnight. When the 
streets are deserted and every shadow seems alive and even a 
passing garbage truck is a welcome sight. 

Because maybe then more of our public officials would 
find out how the public feels about poor street lighting. 

And maybe then they'd do something about it. 

But understand, we're not suggesting that all politicians 


should be asked to take a walk down a dark street. Judging 
from statistics, a lot of them don’t need to. 

In Gary, Indiana, for example, city officials installed more 
than 5,000 bright, new lights over a two-year period. And do 
you know what happened? 70% fewer criminal assault inci- 
dents were reported during that period.* 

Town leaders in Wichita, Kansas, installed new lights, 
too. There, auto accidents declined 34%. 

And the results are similar in dozens of cities and towns 

•Source: The Library of Congress Reference Service. 




to walk down a street like this one. 


across the country. Wherever good lighting goes up, crime and 
accidents go down. 

Where do we, General Telephone & Electronics, fit into 
this crusade for brighter streets? 

We own Sylvania, a company that, among other things, 
produces modern mercury and Metalarc street lamps. 

Naturally, we wouldn't mind seeing our name up in street- 
lights everywhere. 

But before being businessmen, we’re citizens. And hus- 


bands. And fathers. So we'd welcome any improvement in 
street lighting. 

Even if it came from our competition. 

The important thing now is to make our streets and high- 
ways bright and safe. 

The credit for doing it can be worked out later. 

General Telephone & Electronics 



THE WORLD CHAMPION 
NOBODY KNOWS 


Joe Frazier plans to beat Bob Foster next week, and then Muhammad 
Ali, and then retire to his life's goal: oblivion by MARTIN KANE 


E very night, in training for a fight 
or not. Joe Frazier reads his Bible. 
'That's the time when I can concentrate 
best.” he says. His favorite is the Book 
of Judges , “because it's about war. and 
fighting puts me in mind of war. When 
I go into a ring I'm going to war. That's 
what a fight is. War. Everything I read 
1 try to relate to my work.” 

The undefeated heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world, if you resist the 
claims of M uhammad Ali. shows no New 
Testament mercy to his adversaries, 
whether they be opponents in a real fight 
or just sparring partners in training. He 


smites them impartially hip and thigh, 
plodding into and through their punches 
with none of the style and grace of Ali 
but with a magnificent, single-minded 
determination to get dose enough to the 
enemy so that his short arms can reach 
a vital spot. When he is within range of 
an opponent his fists pound away re- 
lentlessly, mostly to the body. Most box- 
ers pull their punches against sparring 
partners. Not Joe Billy Frazier. 

“The reason we don't have any white 
sparring partners in camp,” he said one 
afternoon recently, “is that the white 
fellows don't stand up to the punishment. 


I’d just as soon have them. It doesn't 
make any difference to me, one way or 
another, whether they are black or white. 
But they do have to be able to take the 
punishment. It makes a bad habit to go 
easy on a sparring partner. You might 
start doing it in a real fight." 

Frazier was training at Vacation Val- 
ley, a year-round resort in the Pocono 
Mountains near East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Next week he takes on Bob Foster, 
the light-heavyweight champion who 
feels that his division is too limiting 
in both a financial and artistic sense. 
Frazier banged relentlessly away at all 
his sparring partners with what looked 
like full power, even down to the 
swift and slender Ray Anderson, who 
weighs 172 pounds to Frazier's 226 or 
so. He banged so hard that even Yan- 
cey Durham, the manager-trainer who 
discovered Frazier and developed his 
style, worried about Anderson's welfare. 
The two fighters stood head to head 
and punched away at each other, both 
yelling like karate choppers with every 
blow. 
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boring IN as usual. Frazier pins a sparring 
partner to the ropes and bangs to the body. 

"Don't stay in there like that, Ray,” 
Durham cautioned. "Move out." 

Afterward, sweat beaded on his head, 
Frazier conceded that he pounded An- 
derson's body as hard as he could with 
the 16-ounce gloves. "It's not good for 
him." he said. "Sooner or later it's go- 
ing to hurt his kidneys, and when the kid- 
neys go. the legs are next." 

Anderson took the next afternoon off, 
but at the following session he was back 
in the ring, getting his slim waist pound- 
ed raw by the fury of Frazier's blows. 
An observer got the impression that the 
Bible-reading champion was doing just 
what Jehovah would have admired in 
an Israelite. 

“You're going to wind up with sore 
ribs," Durham admonished the light 
heavyweight. But Anderson, a happy 
man who dearly loves his work, already 
had sore ribs. That afternoon he went 
fishing on Echo Lake, caught a sunfish 
on a garden worm and thereby won a 
S5 bet from Durham, who had told him 
he could not possibly catch a fish. 

Frazier does not fish. 

"1 don't like water." he explained. 
"When I was a small boy I saw an- 
other fellow swimming. He was doing 
the dog paddle. 1 guess, but I was too 
young to understand and I thought he 
was just floating. So I jumped in. top. 
and I must have gone down three times 
before he could get to me and haul me 
out." 

What Frazier does like is anything hav- 
ing to do with mechanics, especially the 
branch that moves vehicles. He took his 
Harley-Davidson motorcycle to camp 
with him and spent hours tooling it about 
the country roads, polishing its iridescent 
blue and brilliant chrome and just proud- 
ly showing it off to Vacation Valley vis- 
itors. 

"1 paid $2,500 for it," he said, "but 
1 chromed it up and fixed it up and it 
must be worth S4.500 now." A hand- 
tooled boxing glove surmounts each of 
its saddlebags. 

Durham, a gray-haired man of ca- 
sual mien, coolly professes not to mind 
the motorcycle, though an accident on 
it would ruin what promises to be a first- 
rate gate. "It's his bike." says Durham. 
"He bought it and he rides it. 1 told 
him, ‘If you're going to ride it, be a 


good bike rider.' He’s been thrown on 
the bike but no bones broken. And any- 
way. the more people tell him not to, 
the more he'll do it. He's young, and 
he's got to get it out of his system. You 
know how young automobile drivers are. 
After a while they steady down. It's all 
part of growing up." 

Durham is especially proud of his fa- 
ther-son relationship with Frazier, who. 
he says, first came to his notice when 
he was 18. (Frazier says he was 16.) 
"He came into the gym weighing 235 
pounds," Durham recalls, "and all I saw 
then was that he was a strong boy who 
needed to get that weight off. I didn't 
pay too much attention to him at first 
because these kids come to the gym all 
the time, then quit when they find out 
how much work it is. But this fellow 
liked to work. He'd get up at 3 or 4 in 
the morning to run, then he'd come to 
the gym. He was powerful, he was de- 
termined and he did not mind working. 
If they're not there to work there’s no 
sense in bothering with them." 

Once he saw Frazier's determination, 
Durham had no hesitancy about adopt- 
ing him as a protege. He fashioned Fra- 
zier's style to fit the youngster's phy- 
sique. Short arms and short, heavy- 
thewed legs, slightly knock-kneed, meant 
that Frazier would never cavort about 
the ring stabbing and jabbing like a Mu- 
hammad Ali. 

Frazier, just a trifle under 6 feet, con- 
cedes the point. "When 1 spread out 
my arms as far as they go." he says, 
"it's still only 71 inches. So I have to 
fight different.” 

Aside from developing his young 
charge's punching power, which can be 
murderous, Durham taught him to move 
unrelentingly inside an opponent in or- 
der to reach him better. The manager- 
trainer resents, however, any suggestion 
that Frazier fights like the similarly short- 
armed Rocky Marciano. 

"You never saw Marciano slipping 
punches the way Frazier does,” he in- 
sists. "Frazier's more a Henry Arm- 
strong type of fighter. His style is the 
best style you could pul up against Cas- 
sius Clay." 

Durham makes no attempt to dom- 
inate his fighter. "I let him ask me ques- 
tions,” he says. "1 don't tell him. It's a 
good relationship." 

There is also a good relationship with- 
in Frazier's camp. "We don't separate 


the fellows from each other." Durham 
says. "We all eat, sleep and play to- 
gether." 

Nor is there any apprehension about 
the fight with Bob Foster, who has been 
defeated four times in his 45-bout pro- 
fessional career, twice (Ernie Terrell and 
Doug Jones) by knockouts. 

"Foster's a good fighter," Durham 
concedes casually. "He's just run out 
of everything in his division. We don't 
know how he'll do against our animal. 
But I don't think he can punch as hard 
as Quarry or Ellis." 

As for Muhammad Ali, whom no one 
in the Frazier camp ever refers to as any- 
thing but Cassius Clay, Durham an- 
nounced in mid-October he was willing 
to bet S25.000 that the former cham- 
pion's fight with Jerry Quarry in At- 
lanta never would come off. He was, 
furthermore, most dubious about the 
kind of gate that such a fight would re- 
alize on closed-circuit television. "A lot 
of places are going to ban it," he said. 
"I could have had a piece of the closed 
circuit, but 1 turned it down." Luckily 

continued 



taking a break from training, Frazier 
sings with his rock group, The Knockouts. 
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FRAZIER continued 


for Durham, no one look him up on his 
bet; he was also wrong about the TV. 

During Frazier's standard one-hour 
workout of punching the heavy bag, the 
speed bag, three rounds of boxing and 
such conditioning work as having a 20- 
pound medicine ball bounced off his 
belly, he demonstrated that his is in- 
deed a most happy kind of training camp. 
He worked to the sound of phonograph 
music — a mix of rock and soul, a cat- 
erwauling that was loud if not clear. 
His partners danced and sang through- 
out the workout. Everybody had a good 
time, even those who had to get into 
the ring with the champ. 

“Right now," he said between rounds, 
"I got to get in close and pound them. 
1 got to get my weight down. Then I'll 
box. I want to come in at 204 or 205. 

“Foster is a good person," he said 
later. "And he's a real good fighter. But 
why he wants to take me on, I don't 
know. Another fighter's speed — that 
doesn't bother me. I punch as I go in. 
The only handicap 1 have is fighting 
short fellows. That's because I’m used 
to lighting big. tall heavyweights." 

He feels that his toughest professional 
fights were against Oscar Bonavena, the 
Argentinian still ranked just behind him 
by the World Boxing Association, and 
Buster Mathis, who has since dropped 
out of the rankings but managed to beat 
Frazier when both were competing for 
a place on the 1964 Olympic team. 
(Mathis then broke a finger, and Fra- 
zier went on to win the heavyweight 
gold medal.) 

“Bonavena had me down in the first 
fight," he recalled, “but then in the sec- 
ond 1 beat him 12 out of 15 rounds. I re- 
spect him. He is not fast, but lie is what 
I would call an awkward-smart fighter. 
You know what I mean? 

"There's no way I can touch a man 
by trying to hit him with a long jab. 
With my reach it would be silly for me 
to throw a long jab. But when I get 
close to him I jab. I step in all covered 
up, then I jab.” 

Frazier's plans for the future include 
a final solution of the Muhammad Ali 
problem, if that can be arranged, and 
instant retirement thereafter. By then he 
will have put together quite enough mon- 
ey to satisfy his simple tastes. He es- 
timates that he has been able to accu- 
mulate something like $35,000 or $40,000 
a year singing with his rock group, billed 


as Joe Frazier and The Knockouts, and 
he has his eye on a seven-bedroom house 
near Germantown for himself, Florence 
Frazier and their five children. 

“It has a six-car garage," he said, “a 
basement, a recreation room for the kids 
and an entertaining room, all on 2Vi acres. 
It's all stone, and it's only 10 years old." 

That six-car garage, one must guess, 
is the most attractive feature of the es- 
tablishment so far as Joe Frazier is con- 
cerned. In addition to his magnificent 
motorcycle, which he hopes to convert 
into an "antique," he has a 1934 Chev- 
rolet, “which I already got into top 
shape,” his wife's station wagon and a 
1962 Corvette, on which he has been 
working with all the knowledge and skill 
that he acquired from his father, Rubin 
Frazier, in Beaufort, S.C. 

The Fraziers lived on a 10-acre farm, 
which they owned, and raised hogs and 
vegetables, mostly to feed a family of 
13 children, of which Joe was next to 
the youngest. Joe's father had lost his 
left arm in an accident. 

“So I became his left arm," says Joe. 
"He'd hold a bolt with his right hand 
and I'd screw it. By the time I was 7 I 
could drive a tractor, and when 1 was 8 
I was driving an automobile. He taught 
me everything 1 know about life." 

Old friends of the Frazier family to- 
day sec an extraordinary similarity be- 
tween father and son. “Rubin's not real- 
ly dead," the saying goes around Beau- 
fort. “Joe is still around." 

Thanks to Rubin’s training, Frazier 
is extremely sensitive to any inkling of 
a defect in a car or even an airplane. 
Friends recall taking off with him for 
Las Vegas one day. Soon after the plane 
was airborne, Joe began to fidget. "This 
plane is flying out of balance,” he told 
a companion, who could detect nothing 
wrong. But in a matter of minutes the 
pilot was announcing an unscheduled 
landing because, he said, the rudder was 
defective. It was an incident that turned 
Joe against flying, though he does take 
a plane occasionally when he finds it 
necessary. 

Recently , when one of his cars was act- 
ing up, he took it into a repair shop, cor- 
rected the difficulty himself and paid an 
admiring mechanic for his time. 

The Fraziers were deeply religious. 
Rubin attended the Mount Carmel Bap- 
tist Church in Beaufort, and Joe's moth- 
er went to St. John’s Baptist Church, 


even after her marriage. "Mom had been 
going there before she married," Joe said, 
"and I guess she just stuck with it. That's 
where all her friends were. I learned mu- 
sic in church. I never sang in the choir, 
but I would often lead a song from the 
audience. You know, someone would 
start singing and then everyone would 
join in. 

"Now, with the band, what I do is 
rock ballads. I like to do slow songs bet- 
ter than the fast ones. [Some say that 
his singing is very like the gospel music 
he learned in church.] I sing in B. B flat 
and C, and it has to be specially ar- 
ranged for me. 1 don't read music, but 
I put the feeling into the music myself.” 

He is thinking seriously of trying to 
write his own songs, with a little help 
from someone who knows how to tran- 
scribe them. "The way to write a song," 
he said, "is to have someone with you 
who knows how to put it down. You 
got to get some good words which get 
to the people. Music like this catches 
the guys because it’s the way they live. 
They say ’Yeah!’ It is that kind of song 
that gets them. 

"What you have to do with a song is 
to tell a story that everybody under- 
stands. Just tell it simple. Like a guy is 
getting dressed for a date. He’s putting 
on his best clothes and he's looking for- 
ward to a big night. He wonders if the 
girl will go for him. Everybody under- 
stands that. It's the way life is." 

Joe might very well become a good lyr- 
icist. Even so, he says that his "big fun 
is the cars because music has become a 
job. It's more rough than fighting. In the 
ring you only have one guy to contend 
with.” 

It is quite likely that Frazier's enthu- 
siasm for performing with The Knock- 
outs has cooled primarily because, un- 
like Ali, for example, he does not enjoy 
the life of a public figure. Undefeated or 
not, after retirement he will almost cer- 
tainly lapse into an oblivion he seems to 
seek. He is as little known as any heavy- 
weight titleholder of modern times, and 
that is by his own choice. He dresses 
neatly, not flamboyantly, a trait that led 
a friend to remark one day that he was 
“dressed like an undertaker." Joe was 
wearing black slacks, a black blouse with 
pleated silk sleeves and a black net T 
shirt. "Black on black," he said, grin- 
ning. “That's the hip thing now.” 

He docs like colors in jewelry and in 
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This is "The MacNab," Raeburn's 
famous portrait of the 1 2th Laird of the 
MacNab Clan, the one to which 
the makers of Dewar’s “White Label" 
belong. Some of the whisky in Dewar’s 
“White Label" continues to come from 
pot stills near Glendochart, home of the 
MacNab Clan since the 12th century. 


When John Dewar opened his shop he 
exemplified the virtues of the poor Scot of 
those days: grit, courage, thrift, plain living, 
honesty, a taste for hard work, and the 
vision to grasp a golden opportunity. 
For example, no one had yet dreamed of 
putting up Authentic Scotch Whisky 
in bottles. Here was an opportunity for 
John Dewar and he was quick to seize it. 
By the end of the century the annual 
output of Dewar’s "White Label" 
had reached a million gallons. 


The “Fair City of Perth.’’ Nothing 
much ever changes. The ships still 
come up the Firth of Tay to Perth. 
The people are durable and 
warmhearted. And the 
whiskies that go 
into the making of 
Dewar’s "White 
Label" lie racked 
in aging sheds, 
sleeping the sleep 
of tranquillity. It’s a 
very easy place to 
make a Scotch of 
character. 

Dewars 
never varies 


Dewar House, Haymarket, 
London, S.W. I, opened in 1908. 
Lots of interesting things here. 
Famous paintings like 
"The MacNab,” and 
"Thin Red Line." 

The Chantrey 
Bust of Sir Walter 
Scott. And the 
worn, bescribbled 
tavern table on 
which Robert Burns 
wrote many of his 
poems. 


The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth, Scotland. 




As long as you’re wearing our shirts, 
our shorts, our socks and our ties, can we show 
you something in a nice suit, too? 


Men keep coming back to Penneys because 
they like our Towncraft" shirts and ties and 
things. But then altogether too many of them go 
right ahead and overlook our Towncraft suits. 

And wind up overlooking a really great value. 

Because Penneys suits are made from long- 
wearing. wrinkle-shedding, extra comfort- 
able Dacron" polyester and wool blends. They're 
cut and sewn with careful attention to detail. And 
they're styled for every body shape. Whether 


you're slim or. well, not so slim. 

You can choose from the latest style 6-but- 
ton double-breasteds. or the more subtly shaped 
2-button models. At S75 and $90 Whatever 
your style, you'll like what you see. And you'll 
see the colors and weaves you like, too 

So don't overlook a Towncraft suit. You'll find 
Jk them right next to our shirts, our shorts, our 
socks and our ties. 



FRAZIER continued 


his ring costumes, however. On his right 
pinky he wears a platinum band with a 
3 Vi -carat diamond; on his left, a similar 
one with a cluster of smaller diamonds. 
And his watch, designed by him, has di- 
amonds surrounding the face, which is 
red. As for his ring garb, he ordered a 
special robe for the Foster fight. “Make 
me a good one this time," he told the 
salesman. “I want it green, because that's 
my color and I'm going to stick with it, 
and I want gold flecks on it. What’s 
flecks? You know how Liberace has his 
jackets made? That's flecks.” 

Frazier has been well protected, finan- 
cially, by a group of Philadelphia busi- 
nessmen who, themselves uninterested 
in the profits to be made from the heavy- 
weight championship, banded together 
in an organization called Cloverlay, 
Inc. to provide for Joe's future. When 
they took him in he had just re- 
turned, triumphant and penniless, from 
the Tokyo Olympics. The Reverend 
William Gray of the Bright Hope Bap- 
tist Church in Philadelphia decided 
that Frazier needed sound business 
guidance if he was to succeed as a prize- 
fighter and approached Bruce Baldwin, 
then head of Abbott Dairies. (Yancey 
Durham had previously warned Joe 
against tying up with the oldtime Phil- 
adelphia boxing set.) Baldwin was in- 
terested. gathered some 40 other busi- 
ness and professional men around him — 
the number has since increased — and 
Joe was launched under the sponsorship 
of Cloverlay. Durham, however, con- 
tinued to make all decisions as to op- 
ponents and to bargain for division of 
the spoils of battle. 

That year, 1965, Joe was paid SI 00 a 
week by Cloverlay. Later he got a raise 
to $1 73 a week, and at present he is draw- 
ing $1,000. He receives 55*/* of a fight's 
gross revenue; all but his salary is put 
into a deferred compensation account 
and invested for him. Durham gets 15%, 
and 30% goes to the Cloverlay group, 
which foots the bill for all expenses. Un- 
til Frazier fought George Chuvalo in 
1967, Cloverlay was losing money, and 
the odds are that it will never make a 
bundle. But making a bundle never 
was the real idea. The champion's de- 
ferred compensation is piling up and, 
should he really retire after fighting 
Ali, there will be a tidy sum to pay 
the grocery bills while he fiddles with 
the insides of old automobiles. end 
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Art Presley parks 
a $ 23 million jet, 
oversees refueling, 
loading, gets the 
next flight out on 
time. Promoted to 
station agent for 
his leadership and 
hustle. Knows v 
his job from the l 
groundup. 

Another 
Delta 
Air Lines 
professional 



Delta is ready 
when you 
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JUST ANOTHER 


To Colin Newell, virtually everything worthwhile 
consists of a motorcycle and somewhere to ride 
it. This is the story of how Colin got the way he is 
by MELVIN MADDOCKS 

T here he sits at his power console: the American mo- 
torist. Adjustable steering wheel, accelerator set at 
cruise, pushbutton everything. His head is on the head- 
rest. his arm is on the armrest. As the season dictates he is 
defrosted or air-conditioned. The stereo tape is wailing. 
Within complacent reach, cradled on foam rubber and 
boulevard suspension, sits the girl: the built-in option of 
every automobile ad. 

But then this all-American winner on wheels looks into 
his rearview mirror and the scene gets ever so slightly 
ruined. Down the pike thumps and rolls a motorist's ap- 
parition. First the helmet and the goggles vibrate into 
view, then the leather jacket and cowboy boots — half space 
traveler, half Daniel Boone and all alien, alien. Last of 
all, the machine itself: a blur of chrome and noise beneath 
that aboriginal mask of a face. 

The bike blows by — an internal-combustion jeer — leav- 
ing a wake of smog and discontent. To the American mo- 
torist — a success story not quite at peace with himself — 
the cartoon character in the rearview mirror is both enemy 
and alter ego. Crudely — boy, how crudely! — he spells out 
in block letters the American ideal: bracing hardship, ran- 
dom adventure in the great outdoors, risk. He is the stuff 


of which Walter Mitty dreams — and lynching parties — are 
made. 

Or so goes the legend of the bikic. The truth, as usual, 
is less flamboyant and far more interesting. Meet Colin 
Newell, as they say at all the best bike shops from Boston 
to L A. 

Colin is one of the faces in the rearview mirror — a lot 
of rearview mirrors. Colin has been riding almost half a 
century, ever since his father's best friend let him buck a 
Harley in an upstate New York pasture at the age of 13. 
Colin can still smell the hay in his nostrils from the time 
he took his first spill. By a kind of Pavlovian association 
every spill since has smelled like hay. 

The first ride did it all. Colin recalls those original sen- 
sations rather like a womanizer describing how he lost his 
virginity. The physical details are sharp. The size and 
sheer bulk of the machine beneath him. The gas-oil-hot 
metal (and hay) smell. The slap-slap of valves and the smok- 
er's cough of an old muffler. 

Colin is pretty clear, too, on the exhilaration of power 
and speed — the lovely, frightening blur of the familiar 
world about him. But then he goes mystical. He talks of 
freedom — of a breakout or breakthrough. The mystique 
of a secret brotherhood comes over him. 

In a rearview mirror or out of it Colin doesn’t look 59 
years old or mystical. He wears his hair short, the last of 
the crew cuts, and though iron-gray it is bristly and un- 
receding. His face is weatherbeaten, but the skin seems 
casually tooled rather than lined. His eyes are a surprised 
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FACE IN A REARVIEW MIRROR 


blue: they seem childlike if not outright childish. When he 
smiles he looks like an aging choirboy. 

OIT his bike Colin aspires to respectability. One year of 
college (on a football scholarship) has left him with a pre- 
tentious rather than a precise vocabulary, which he uses, 
all stops open, in the letters he writes to motorcycle mag- 
azines deploring the Bad Name that outlaw gangs like 
Hell’s Angels give to a Family Sport. 

Almost defiantly Colin wears a necktie, knotted a bit off- 
center to the collar of a sports shirt never intended for a 
tic in the first place. His favorite ties are weirdly flowered — 
Hawaiian tourist souvenirs, subtle sight gags. Only Colin 
isn’t joking. He voted for Nixon. He is dead against nu- 
dity in the movies. “The motorcyclist.” Colin insists in 
his Average Man disguise, “is just an ordinary American 
who prefers two wheels to four." 

Colin almost fools himself with his Babbitt-on-a-bike 
act. But on the bike at least he must know better. Why 
would any average man, any sensible man, ride a motor- 
cycle twice? 

The motorcyclist, like the scuba diver and the skier, is a 
playboy with a hairshirt. He must wear boots he can hard- 
ly walk in. a helmet that feels like a hangover and leaves 
him deaf to everything but the sound of his own exhaust. 

Electric starters are the new gimmick. But to start their 
machines most motorcyclists still have to do with their 
right foot what at least two generations of motorists have 
not had to do with a crank. The moment the engine starts — 
and first-kick starts are about as standard as the hole in 


one— a vibration throbs through the handlebars to the 
hands, the wrists and on up the arms. Only a dc Sade 
could do justice to the way a motorcyclist’s back and shoul- 
ders can feel at the end of a long day. Just to keep the throt- 
tle open, the right wrist has to exert a pressure that makes 
a foot on the accelerator seem like nature’s own position. 

Then you hit the road. The slightest irregularity in the 
surface gets transmitted (rather than absorbed) via plung- 
er springs and Spartan saddle to the rider’s kidneys. Fre- 
quent toilet stops are one of the smaller prices of mo- 
torcycling. But by that time you really need a cup of 
coffee anyway. It’s a vicious circle. 

At 60 mph the motorcyclist is taking wind-tunnel tests, 
with interesting cross-bucking effects from the side. Meet- 
ing a mosquito at this speed is roughly like riding into a 
flying needle. If he ever lets a truck or a bus pass him on 
a downgrade, the motorcyclist will know what it feels 
like to be sucked into a vacuum cleaner. 

The rider’s posture is a kind of conspiracy against blood 
circulation. At any temperature below 70° he will turn 
cold in a peculiarly bone-chilling fashion. When he stops 
he will get the shivers, which can chatter his teeth for as 
long as half an hour or until the first three cups of coffee. 

At night, windburned and aching, he will go to bed and 
psychically vibrate. The stock dream of the motorcyclist is 
that his throttle has become jammed and an incredibly 
narrow road is winding toward him, like ribbon from a 
spool. 

For the privilege of all these choice agonies, the mo- 

cominued 
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IN THE MIRROR continued 


torcyclist will shell out nearly as much 
as he would pay for a small car — some- 
times more. The new superbikes— the 
Honda 4, the BSA Rocket 3, the Harley- 
Davidson Super Glide, etc. — cost from 
SI, 500 to $2,800, the price for turning 
their riders into human missiles traveling 
up to 130 mph. 

In addition, the motorcycle buyer will 
get a temperamental engine guaranteed 
to broaden his knowledge of mechanical 
principles and elevate his powers of curs- 
ing to the level of a voodoo priest. Mo- 
torcycle manufacturers in Tokyo and 
Munich have been known to feel stom- 
ach pains from the wrath of bikies strand- 
ed by the roadside in Kearney, Neb. 
All of which has not done too much to 
speed the delivery of spare parts. And 
does the motorcyclist ever need them, 
what with dual carburetors, tricky cams, 
lots of chains and frantic rpms! The life 
expectancy of most motorcycles is less 
than half that of a car. At 30,000 miles 
a motorcycle is old, old. 

Then there are the other costs. Strict- 
ly speaking, every sport is a bit insane. 
But off the gridiron, the diamond or 
the court ballplayers can, and usually 
do, arrange their lives more or less like 
other men. Not so the motorcyclist. 

Beyond limits Colin dares to admit 
to himself, his hobby has taken over 
and arranged his life. Money, personal 
relationships, health have all been laid 
on the line at odds no gambler could de- 
fend. Colin knots his ties squarely and 
walks so carefully for the same reasons 
the alcoholic does: to conceal from oth- 
ers, and perhaps from himself, the de- 
mons within. 

At the end of his first year in college 
Colin went for a little ride on his 1927 
Indian Chief, and he never really came 
back. He and a buddy named Harry Plag- 
er, on a Harley, headed for Montreal 
and just kept on going — across Canada, 
down through California, into Mexico. 
By September they had visited 35 states. 

Colin was as shaken as his friends 
and relatives at this display of his de- 
mon, and he resolved to settle down. 
Most motorcyclists “get over it." The 
world is full of ex-poets and ex-motor- 
cyclists. The pattern is: ride a bike, get 
married, sell the bike. The heaviest own- 
ership among motorcyclists is concen- 
trated between the ages of 20 and 22. 
Then life begins to get serious, or at 
least a little more complicated. Com- 
mitments are made. People “grow up.” 


By the time he was 22 Colin was mar- 
ried and firmly ensconced in a job, work- 
ing for his father-in-law as an insurance 
salesman. One June day, after less than 
a year of domesticity, he hit the road 
again, riding a new Indian on his way 
to Arizona and out of his marriage. 

When he has his tie knotted up, Colin 
will sometimes say with fastidious bit- 
terness, “You know, she was a lousy 
cook.” But when he is on a motorcycle 
he will pat the gas tank and say, “My 
obsession.” This is more like it. and for 
once he uses a big word right. 

For the better part of the 1930s Co- 
lin and his bikes drifted through his own 
private Depression— sleeping bag, pup 
tent and one change of clothes lashed 
on the back fender. He wore an old fly- 
er’s helmet, like Eddie Rickenbackcr, 
and a sheepskin jacket on all but the hot- 
test days. South in the winter. North in 
the summer. Living off the odd job now 
and then and the occasional money or- 
der from home. Mostly camping out. 

Colin returned to his rehearsal of re- 
spectability in 1938 when he opened his 
own Indian dealership, a hole-in-the-wall 
operation called Newell’s Cycles. He has 
a framed picture of himself standing un- 
der the sign, smiling. 

"I put my heart into that business,” 
he likes to say. “Many’s the night I fell 
asleep with a wrench in my hand. I was 
the only bike dealer in town, but they 
still wouldn't let me into Rotary.” 

Another thing made him sad. He was 
too busy fixing other people's bikes to 
ride his own. When World War 11 came 
along he cheerfully went out of busi- 
ness and back to his career as motor- 
cycle migrant. He worked off and on as 
a shipyard welder, and he has worked 
off and on at scores of jobs since. He 
has serviced typewriters. He has been a 
door-to-door vacuum salesman. He has 
driven any number of trucks. He re- 
mains partial to working for florists. 

While he is on a job, particularly in 
the beginning, Colin is punctual, neat, 
quick to learn and all that. Very blue- 
eyed. He likes to prove his interest by 
asking lots of questions. It is as if he 
feels anxious to show each employer that 
he is not one of your ordinary drifters — 
a buildup campaign against when he 
leaves. 

And sooner rather than later he does 
leave. For the jobs — and all the other 
minimal commitments in his life — are ar- 
ranged to suit nonnegotiablc demands. 


He must be free to travel to Daytona for 
the national championship in March. In 
June he never missed the trek to Laconia, 
N.H. for the gypsy tour — i.e., the annual 
gathcringof theclan. (Like otherold-tim- 
ers, Colin grumbles that “it hasn’t been 
the same” since Laconia's town fathers 
— trapped between their profit motive 
and too many open mufflers — finally 
exiled the bikes to nearby Loudon.) 

July, August and September he pret- 
ty much reserves for touring. It is get- 
ting harder and harder to pretend that 
he lives — or ever has lived — for anything 
but motorcycling. Still he tries. 

He is sick, he says — God, how sick! — 
of the costume riders, the boys to whom 
cycling is a kind of pageant. You dress 
the part — tooled boots, tight leather 
jacket (with studs), metal-flake helmet 
with leopardskin lining. You customize 
your bike — chop the fenders: add ape- 
hanger handlebars, raked forks and the 
smallest gas tank you can find; and 
chrome everything in sight. Easy Rider! 
Then you crank it up, ride a couple or 
three blocks to the nearest cycle shop 
and that's it. Colin doesn’t really want 
to meet another of those long-haired, 
pimple-faced boys, either. On crutches. 
With a plaster cast obscenely auto- 
graphed and a two-hour story on How 
It Happened. 

Then there are the Hell’s Angels and 
the would-be Hell's Angels. One eve- 
ning at twilight a couple of stranded bik- 
ies flagged Colin down. Broken-chain 
problems. Only when Good Samaritan 
Colin was digging out his spare link did 
he notice the outlaw jackets. As he 
worked, they kept circling his bike like 
customers — or pirates. Colin never fixed 
a chain faster. 

On the other hand, he hopes against 
hope that he has seen his last swinging 
middle-aged dentist — the sort who wears 
sideburns, buys a snowmobile in the win- 
ter and in the summer grabs himself 
one of those bikes, all the rage now, 
with upswept exhaust and knobby tires 
that qualify them as street and trail ma- 
chines. One Sunday in the woods, then 
it’s back to the blocks in the corner of 
the two-car garage, with bent forks and 
twisted foot pegs. 

Colin complains equally of his con- 
temporaries — the Oldtimers who bench- 
race the Golden Days or endlessly de- 
bate the Perfect Bike, invariably pre- 
World War II. The Brough Superior is 
often mentioned. 

continued 
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Boots are his thing. 

They’re part of his image. 

He knows just how to wear boots. 
With style. 

He knows when to wear them too. 
Whenever he feels like it. 

But don’t try to con 
The Dingo Man into a boot made 
by a shoemaker. 

His boots are real. 

The label inside all of them 
reads “Dingo.” 

If you don’t 
believe us, ask 
any girl Joe 
Namath 




The Dingo Man. 
He’s no ordinary 
Joe. 


IE WORLD'S LARGEST BOOTMAKER 




‘‘My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 



IN THE MIRROR continued 


Colin has seen and done it all. Moto- 
cross races are the fashion now. Colin 
played the game by other names — this 
grand occasion fora rendezvous of skids 
among the lightweights. The setting: a 
rough dirt course with treacherous cor- 
ners and a sort of jump. The only thing 
motorcyclists love better than two wheels 
is one wheel or — airborne bliss — no 
wheels. The technique is to hit the rise 
fast, go into the air with the front wheel 
straight and come down hard on the 
rear wheel, scrambling. 

The enduros— those wandering obsta- 
cle courses that get laid out everywhere 
from the Mojave Desert to a New Eng- 
land farmer's north pasture — Colin has 
witnessed and, in fact, designed. Rit- 
uals of ordeal for men and machines. 
Lots of crankcase-splitting boulders and 
at least one sparkplug-soaking stream 
are necessities. 

Hillclimbing has been Colin’s favorite 
sport. And perhaps motorcycling reaches 
its ultimate in self-expression on those 
oil-stained, wheel-scarred hillsides. 
Speed, balance at the point of imbalance, 
the temptations of glorious self-destruc- 
tion — all that goes to make up the mo- 
torcycle demon comes out in a hillclimb. 

Up the slope he soars, flying from ca- 
tastrophe to catastrophe. To drop the 
revs is to drop the bike. Forced to ride 
at a speed and an angle he cannot rea- 
sonably control, the hillclimber survives 
by the tips of his instincts. Somebody’s 
earlier rut can twist the handlebars out 
of his hands. Or the bike can hit the 
steep of the grade and flip over back- 
ward. 

To reach the top of the hill is pure ab- 
surdity and pure exhilaration. Nothing 
has been accomplished, and everything: 
the supreme illusion of every sport. 

Colin has done all things on a mo- 
torcycle that can be done, tried all the 
variations. He has even played polo on 
bikes. By time, by repetition, by the in- 
evitable mean effects of age, Colin has 
tested the power of his demon. And the 
demon doesn’t go away. 

It is early morning, dawn— a classic hour 
for the motorcyclist and Colin's favorite 
time. He is touring. In Vermont, in Cal- 
ifornia. In Michigan, in New Mexico. 
Udoesn't matter where. There is the low- 
lying silhouette — that obligatory family 
barracks, the American motel. Outside 
the neon is still pumping red through va- 
cancy. Gone are the pup-tent and sleep- 
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SAWYER'S SLIDE PROJECTORS. 

WE'VE BUILT IN EVERYTHING BUT OBSOLESCENCE. 

From the moment you remove the wrappings, you can see why the 
Sawyer's Rotomatic* 747AQZ slide projector will still be new years from now. 

You're first struck by its slide handling versatility. The 747AQZ 
gives very special, individual care to your slides. And it handles them in any 
of five different ways. 

It will accept a 100-slide Sawyer's Rototray® for regular slides. Or 
Sawyer's universal 60-slide Rototray for metal or glass mounts. Or a Sawyer's 
Easy-Edit® straight tray. Or a Sawyer's Stack loader. As well as most universal 
30-36 slide trays (you can probably use the trays you already have on this new 
Sawyer's). 

There's even the Sawyer's Pop-Up Editor that allows you to re- 
position slides or feed them in, one at a time, by hand. 

All that, plus: Automatic Focusing (you only focus the first slide). 
Automatic Timer (for automatic cycling at any interval from 5 to 30 seconds), 
forward/ reverse remote control, a 4"-6" zoom lens, 500- watt Quartz Halogen 
lamp, lighted control panel, patented title viewer and a power cord reel for 
easy rewinding. 


All for the suggested retail price of $199.50. Ten other Sawyer's 
slide projector models start as low as $59.50. 

Look them over carefully. With a projector that doesn't get old so 



SAWYER'S SLIDE PROJECTORS. 

140 West 51 Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10020 
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IN THE MIRROR continued 

ing-bag days. Colin travels in at least 
this much comfort. 

The automobiles are lined up in neat 
parallels, beaded with dew. Somewhere 
in the center of the pack sits the mo- 
torcycle. In a molded plastic luggage box 
on back are the indispensables: rain suit 
with hood, stretch boots, extra goggles, 
spare sparkplugs, points, throttle cable, 
chain link, bulbs for the tailheht and 
stoplight, a sealed head beam. 

In an under-the-seat specimen of air- 
plane luggage Colin carries his clothes. 
He lashes it to a rack on the rear fend- 
er by elastic ropes with hooks. 

Colin rolls his bike down to the main 
road before attempting to start. Respect- 
able Colin might want to come back to 
this respectable motel — always the prem- 
ise of the experienced traveler. 

He tickles the primer on the carbu- 
retor and turns on the ignition. One kick. 
Pause. Two kicks. Pause. Third kick and 
it fires. The tick of a well-tuned engine 
is a sound Colin dotes on. 

Snapping his goggles in place, he pulls 
off quietly. Colin likes to begin the day's 
ride with studied leisure. In the early 
hours he bypasses main routes when pos- 
sible. He loves to putter down parallel 
side roads at 35 or 40 mph while they're 
still deserted. The stream of cool morn- 
ing air makes a pleasant, wash about 
him. The only sound beside his own 
motor is the far-otT faint roar of a truck 
shifting gears on a turnpike hill. 

He thinks of nothing, except perhaps 
what he will have for breakfast. Scram- 
bled eggs, he decides. The llulfiest, light- 
est scrambled eggs man has ever known. 
Bacon: hot. crisp and lean. English muf- 
fins: not too much butter, lots of mar- 
malade. And coffee, of course. He can 
nisie that first cup of coffee. Does real 
coffee ever taste as good or smell as 
good as it does in the imagination? 

By moving his head from front to 
side he makes his engine quiet, then loud, 
like a trumpet with a mute plunged, 
then withdrawn. zzzmmZZZMM. 
zzzmmZZZMM. He thinks of nothing. 
He just feels. The world is motion. The 
world is a hum, and he is part of it. 
Not young, not old, just part of a mo- 
tion, part of a hum. A motion and a 
hum worth organizing your life about. 

Listen. Somewhere people sit still and 
time goes by. Listen. Somewhere lawns 
have to be mowed, bills have to be paid. 

But listen. Listen. zzzmmZZZMM. 
zzzmmZZZMM. end 
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exclusively 
used by 
the U.S. 
ski 
team 


SKI TEAM 

'III* 


-642 — very lightweight, 100% worsted 
wool ski undersock. Can be worn as the 
only sock in padded or loam-fitted boots, 
or as a liner in heavier socks such as 
Innsbruck. Wool absorbs perspiration . . . 
keeps feet dry and warm. 

Innsbruck — America’s most popular ski 
sock! Wool and Nylon stretch yarn in a 
toe-to-top ’ thermal terry stitch ". Thou- 
sands of air pockets provide maximum 
cushion and warmth. 

Ski 2 — official cap of the U.S. Ski Teams. 
Solid color 100% worsted wool with 3 
contrasting racing stripes. 6 color combi- 
nations mix or match with other ski wear. 

Many other Wigwam ski socks and caps 
carry the official U.S. Ski Team endorse- 
ment. Ask for them at your ski shop, sport- 
ing goods or department store. 
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WIGWAM MILLS. INC. 

Sheboygan. Wisconsin 53081 
In Canada Hanson Mills Lid.. Ptov. ol 
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"How an Accutron watch 
helped me set the 
American record for the 
fastest single-handed 
sailing across the Atlantic? 



By Tom Follett 

Marine Consultant 

If you’re crazy enough to sail across 
a 3,000 mile ocean with no crew, no 
motor and no way to contact shore, 
then you’d better have a couple of 
things going for you. 

A boat, for one. 

Mine was called "Cheers.” And 
every single inch of her forty feet was 
designed, built and tested specially for 
the crossing. 

But all that wasn’t worth a can of 
beans if I couldn’t get her from Plym- 


outh, England to Newport, Rhode 
Island. 

To navigate. I used my hand 
calibrated. Royal Navy sextant and 
my four-year-old Accutron watch. 

What I had to have going for me 
besides a boat ( and luck ) were naviga- 
tional instruments. 

So I used my hand calibrated, Royal 
Navy sextant. And my four-year-old 
Accutron watch. 

When you compute longitude, even 
if your sextant is perfect, if your time- 


piece is just 40 seconds off, it’ll throw 
you 10 miles off course. 

And I had enough to worry about 
without that. 

My Accutron had a tuning fork 
movement guaranteed accurate to 
within a minute a month.* It also had 
forty-eight months of experience on 
other boats. 

After all that time of keeping me 
on course (no matter how far off a 
storm tried to throw me) I trusted it 
to come through again. 

And as you can see by that big head- 
line up there, it did. 

It’s been two years now, since the 
crossing. And “Cheers" has retired to 
a British museum. 

But my old Accutron watch has re- 
mained very accurately on the job. 

And I would still be wearing it now, 
if it weren’t for the fact that Bulova 
gave me a new one for writing this ad. 

Accutron Deep Sea "A” : Water resistant to 66G 
feet. Crystal-enclosed elapsed time indicator. 
Luminous hands and markers. Stainless steel 
case and band. $210. Other styles from $110. 

Timekeeping will lie adjusted to this tolerance, 
if necessary, if purchased from and returned to 
authorized Accutron dealer within one year of 
date of purchase Rulova Watch Company. Inc. 


The watch that’s become 
a scientific instrument. 
Accutron by Bulova. 




It isn't all that dark, really; more 
of a silvery twilight from October 
to March. The area is bounded on the 
north by the absolute top of the world, 
with the chill Baltic lying to the south — 
and in between live all those people 
who have figured out not only how to 
survive the winters but also how to make 
them fun. Scandinavians are vigorous, 
tending toward the blond and beautiful; 
they glow from the good life, which be- 
gins with cold clean air and is followed 
by such comforts as reindeer steaks, sau- 
nas and heimebrenf, a drink that sets the 
blood afire. Through Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway and Finland the Scandinavians 
hunt, sail, play fierce hockey and win 
most of the Olympic Nordic gold med- 
als. They also use all their ice: sailing 
and skating over it, dogsledding and 


skijoring all across it and fishing 
through it. Centuries of this sort 
of thing have produced a special look, 
exemplified by the sparkle of Miss Nor- 
way, Pia Walker (right) and the peo- 
ple and places on the following pages. 
For wintry comfort and fashion, the girls 
of the Northland bundle into the rich, 
thick furs of the region — wolf, fox 
and mink, designed by such solid Nordic 
names as Birger Christiensen of Denmark 
and Ivan Petersson of Sweden and Turk- 
is Fur-lyx of Finland, and into sheepskin 
by Lee and Wult Simon of Norway. But 
a visit to Scandinavia can uncover more 
than the glowing beauty and wintry 
health of the people — there is above 
all the country itself. On page 54 staff 
Norskman William Johnson begins his 
cold, happy story. — JULE CAMPBELL 
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The silence is supernatural. The days are 
dark and bitter cold, with an eerie twilight 
at noon. A relentless wind screams off the 
Norwegian Sea, inducing the melancholies 
of March. It is too frosty to fish, the drinks 
are overpowering and the food is weird. 
Having wonderful time. Wish you were here. 


BY WILLIAM JOHNSON 


This is the chronicle of the od- 
yssey of a middle-aged Viking 
Grandson (20th century American 
Midwest branch) as he made his 
way through the Scandinavian 
lands of his forebears late in the 
sullen winter of 1970. It is a mod- 
est work. 

The classic chronicler of Vikings 
was Snorri Sturluson, a 1 3th cen- 
tury Icelandic scholar who spun 
out tomes about the mythical and 
historic deeds of gods and kings 
and bloody warlocks. Snorri col- 
lected long and chilling tales of 
Odin, the cunning lord of dead 
warriors who sometimes led good 
men to undeserved death so they 
could spend eternity with him in 
Valhall (“slain-hall"), lighting 
like lunatics by day and feasting 
like hogs by night. Snorri wrote 
at length of the fates of such 
royal persons as Eirik Bloodaxc 
and Halfdan the Black, of Ha- 
rald Fine-Hair and Harald Bluc- 
Tooth and Harald Grey-Coat and 
Harald Hard-Ruler. He preserved 
the verse of such heroic poets as 
Thorarin Praise-Tongue. He told 
of dwarfs’ curses and of toasts 
quaffed in eagles' blood, of dead 
men’s skulls silver-plated to make 
banquet goblets and of swift 
swords with names of their own 
such as "Lightning Flash of 
Blood" and "Icicle of the Bal- 
dric.’’ 

Nothing in the saga of the Vi- 
king Grandson 1 970 will approach 
Snorri Sturluson's grand narra- 
tives, you can be sure of that. If 
you fancy eagles' blood, this is 
not your kind of chronicle. The 
Viking Grandson is native to the 
pasteurized Vclveeta cheeseburger 
and the cherry-flavored Coke. He 
is not so long ago removed from 
cornfield towns of Minnesota 
where there are no swords, only 
plowshares which carry no name 
but that of Deere or Allis-Chal- 
mers. Even his claim to a Viking 
heritage is dim: all of his ances- 
tors migrated to America from 
meager farms in southern Nor- 
way, except for his paternal grand- 
father, a Swede, who had sailed 
aboard the Clipper ships of the 
mid- 1 9th century before settling 
in the American Midwest as a 
farmer and a writer of devout Lu- 
theran tracts. It did not seem like- 


ly that Odin had held a reserved 
seat in Valhall for the Viking 
Grandson's kind (although one 
could never be certain, since Odin 
was famed for his mercurial 
changes of mind ). 

Nevertheless, whatever the le- 
gitimacy of his claim to the blood- 
lines of the likes of Eirik Blood- 
axe, you can be sure that it was a 
strange and bone-chilling trip he 
took, entirely arbitrary in its prep- 
aration and all but aimless — even 
antic — in its direction. He went 
to such disparate spots as the Lo- 
foten Islands, the Swedish tundra 
near Abisko, the laniplighted ski 



trails in the hills above Oslo, the 
ectie Arctic Highway in Finnish 
Lapland. He traveled by jet plane, 
coastal steamer, speeding train, 
cross-country ski, rowboat and 
Hertz rental car. He feasted upon 
codfish tongues, reindeer steaks 
and sheep's head. He drank home- 
made beer, heinwhrem, which is 
Norwegian moonshine, and k a flee 
kark, which is a Norwegian form 
of sweetened dynamite with only 
slightly less mystical qualities than 
eagles’ blood. 

Let it be said at this point that 
the account of the Viking Grand- 


son's tour will, of necessity, be 
chronologically disconnected. It 
may even have tones of surrealism 
on occasion. That cannot be 
helped, for that is the way 1 con- 
ceived of it in retrospect upon my 
return to the New World — a dis- 
jointed, kaleidoscopic looking 
glass of memories, many vignettes 
clearly recalled, oddly unrelated, 
yet surely all occurring within the 
same brief context of this single 
tour— 1,000 miles over 10 days or 
so — through the Scandinavian 
Arctic in the late winter of 1970. 

It was all alien, icy, bleak. Yet I 


found it all to be idyllic partic- 
ularly the very nearly supernatural 
silence and prehistoric purity that 
prevailed over the haunting ter- 
rain. One afternoon, aboard the 
train that runs daily between Nar- 
vik, Norway and Kiruna. Sweden 
on Scandinavia’s northernmost 
railway line, I was gazing out the 
window at the low marshmallowy 
mountains of the Norwegian Arc- 
tic. Idly I wondered if perhaps 
this desolate section of the earth 
had once been cursed by dwarfs, 
earmarked for eternity as a waste- 
land where in winter only the 


tough Arctic birch could thrive, 
gnarled and mottled trees that 
have grown for perhaps 100 years 
and yet stand scarcely 25 feet tall. 
It occurred that maybe the dwarfs 
had in fact laid on a blessing rath- 
er than a curse, for such "waste- 
lands" — vast empty acreage 
scorned by industry and com- 
merce — were really now becoming 
the planet's rarest treasures: they 
were among the last, the only, ar- 
eas left unstained by civilization's 
pervasive progress. Then I felt a 
tugging at my sleeve. I turned in 
the train corridor to find a very 
pale, very short man (well under 


five feet tall) gazing up at me. 
The tiny man smiled and said in 
Swedish-accented English, “I see 
you are admiring the scenery. 
Nothing grows big in the north, 
but what grows is very strong." 

1 gulped and could find noth- 
ing to say except, "Who are you?" 
The tiny man replied quite pleas- 
antly, “I am a sailor. I have been 
everywhere on earth. Nothing is 
so beautiful as seeing the Arctic 
here in winter. Not so many peo- 
ple know that." 

The little man then ordered two 
bottles of Top Ol beer from a lady 


vendor who came through the car. 
He gave me one and we looked out 
together at the round-shouldered 
mountains which were now turn- 
ing peach-colored in the nearing 
sunset. The little sailor said, "If 
you had come a few weeks ago it 
would have looked like this at 
noon." Then the train stopped at a 
quaint and lonely quasi- Victorian 
brick building labeled Vassijaurc, 
which is the northernmost railway 
stop in Scandinavia. The little man 
picked up a scabag and departed, 
saying, "Be thankful you have 
missed the dark months. Some say 
there are phantoms. . . ." 


Well, it was mid-March when 
the Viking Grandson made this 
trip, a remarkably good time to 
travel above the Arctic Circle, as 
it turned out. Though it is bit- 
terly cold, it is light for perhaps 
12 hours a day. The sun is pale 
and chill and by no means a con- 
stant comfort, but the darkest sea- 
son has passed. From mid-No- 
vember to early February it is mid- 
night black almost all day long: 
it is twilight at high noon. I had 
wondered how it would be to 
spend weeks in an endless night. 
One evening, over Scotch at the 


Turiststation at Abisko, Sweden, 

I spoke with a woman who had 
just completed her first winter of 
darkness. 

A cheery, sturdy person of mid- 
dle age, she said she had long been 
an ardent cross-country skier, per- 
haps having traveled 20,000 miles 
or so on skis since childhood, and 
that the trails around Abisko were 
among the best she had known. 
Yet, she said with a puzzled ex- 
pression, she had scarcely skied 
at all during the winter darkness. 
Why ? Was it the cold? Was she 
afraid of wolves? Of bears? Of get- 
ting lost in the night? "No," she 
said, "1 was afraid of the dark. I 
do not know why because I had 
never been afraid before. But when 
it is always night — without a ray 
of sun in all the hours of a day — 
strange things happen. In every 
shadow I saw things that were not 
there. I could not bring myself to 
ski." Her face was quite pinched. 

To drive the Arctic Highway 
through Finnish Lapland, the Vi- 
king Grandson rented a Hertz car 
at the airport at Lulca, Sweden, 
one dim and snowy Saturday 
morning and departed in rather 
a dispirited condition. The night 
before I had spent in Kiruna, Swe- 
den, the iron-mining capital of 
Scandinavia. I had skied, briefly 
and not well, beneath an orange 
full moon on a floodlit mini- 
mountain slope that rose improb- 
ably in the center of downtown 
Kiruna. Then I had drunk wine 
at the sleek new Ferrum Hotel, 
slept badly because every miner 
in Kiruna seemed to be at a par- 
ty in the next room, and risen at 
a stupefying early hour to catch 
the SAS flight to Lulea. I had no 
idea what I would find traveling 
over something called the Arctic 
Highway in the dead of winter. 
Snowdrifts? Reindeer traffic jams? 
Dogslcds? Rich Lapps in Jaguars? 
Well, 1 did not know, but I had 
gotten it in my mind— somehow — 
that I wanted to celebrate a Sat- 
urday night in Lapland. Saturday 
night in Lapland. It had a sur- 
prisingly pleasant ring to it, a po- 
etic logic that was appealing. So 
I set out in this gold Volvo se- 
dan, and in the thin morning light, 
while a gauzy curtain of rominutd 






VIKING continued 


snow drifted over Sweden, I drove 
quite easily into Finland, through 
Haparanda and Tervola and 
Koivu and Rovaniemi and past 
Kumputuntui i. 

The road rolled out in magnif- 
icent condition, a wide ribbon bet- 
ter kept than, say, in Nebraska 
or Maine or even Minnesota dur- 
ing a hard winter. Snow had been 
cleared, gravel laid over icy spots. 
Traffic was almost nonexistent. 
Occasionally a gigantic truck, 
hauling huge double-trailers heavy 
with fresh-cut logs, thundered 
past, a great plume of snow pow- 
der rising in its wake. A few peo- 
ple appeared along the road, most 
of them dressed in funereal black 
clothing and some gliding along 
on little kick-sleds. There were 
small gray farmhouses scattered 
along the way and an occasional 
store. 

Mostly there was nothing but 
that strangely delicate-looking 
black pine forest, the snow, the 
red-and-yellow signs warning that 
reindeer may appear at any time. 
The light was oddly evanescent, 
uncertain, almost ceric in its 
changing effects. For at any time 
it could subtly shift from an 
opaque winter gray to a kind of 
luminescent shimmering green or 
to a promising pale gold, as if 
the sun were about to burst out, 
or to a cold twilight blue, as if 
night were nigh. What made it so 
peculiar was that all of these light 
changes occurred while a steady 
film of snow was falling. The shift- 




ings kept up, morning, noon and 
afternoon, until it suddenly fell 
dark— as if a shutter had slammed 
closed. 

Just before this abrupt dusk, 
the Viking Grandson arrived at 
Laanila, which seems on the map 
to be a town but is actually only 
a ridiculously modern lovely lodge 
set in the frosty forest primeval 
200 miles above the Arctic Cir- 
cle. 1 went to the bar. a gleaming 
plastic surface attentively served 
by a maid in a miniskirt, and or- 
dered a Scotch on the rocks. But 
despite the slick and familiar look 
of things, English is not so read- 
ily handled in Finland as in other 
Scandinavian lands, and the bar- 
maid looked sad and puzzled. A 
man one barstool down made the 
necessary translations, then leaned 
over and introduced himself — 
Valttori was his name, he said; 
air traffic controller at nearby Iv- 
alo, the northernmost airport in 
Finland, was his game. I asked 
Valttori if many Americans visited 
here and Valttori replied, "Nc- 
gaicef! Negateef! No! Normal sys- 
tems here for tourist business is 
other Finns. Sometime Germans, 
Belgians, French." Then his eyes 
grew red and his nostrils flared. 
"Never Russians! Never! They 
closest neighbors, but negateef!" 
His fist crashed on the bar. The 
Viking Grandson soothingly 
changed the subject and asked 
Valttori about Saturday night in 
Lapland. 

The air traffic controller rolled 
his eyes, grinned widely and said, 
"Biggest parties always Saturday 
nights. All systems normal on Sat- 
urday means we celebrate!" But 
first, said Valttori, it was "normal 
system" to take a Saturday-night 
sauna. 

During the sauna. Valttori en- 
tertained with stories of people 
who had died in saunas because 
they had not known how much 
heat their bodies could take. 
"Heart stops when sauna too 
hot," he said. Vet he insisted a 
"Real-Finn" (it was said as if it 
were one word) had to withstand 
certain high-level temperatures to 
be a man. He kept pouring dip- 
pers of water on the rocks; each 
raised the temperature of the sau- 
na noticeably, until Valttori 
peered at a thermometer on the 


wall and cried exultantly that it 
had reached the proper level for 
a "Rcal-Finn" — 120 centigrade. 
Suddenly, the meaning of the 
number dawned on me— and I no- 
ticed at the same instant that my 
skin had turned approximately 
vermilion. On the centigrade 
scale, water boils at 100 ; 120 
was — good God!— I leaped fran- 
tically out of the sauna, giving 
up all claim to Real-Finhood. 

Once I had stopped tingling, I 
asked Valttori if a "Rcal-Finn" 
would now do the post-sauna act 
of rolling in the snow or drop- 
ping through the ice into a lake. 
Valttori barked; "Negateef! That 
is for tourists. Real- Finns take 
cold shower." 

Saturday night in Lapland 
proved to be vaguely similar to 
Saturday night in, say, Laramie, 
Wyoming. The lodge was obvi- 
ously the swinging spot for the im- 
mediate Arctic. The single girls, 
heavily made-up around the eyes 
and given to shiny ruby lipstick, 
arrived in small coveys— without 
dates. They sat together in groups 
at tables around a small dance 
floor. The men. both young and 
old, arrived in pairs or trios. They 
swaggered about poking each oth- 
er in the ribs and guffawing among 


themselves over jokes. Their hair 
glistened with oil. Of course, there 
were several tourist couples who 
were staying at the lodge, but 
mostly, Valttori said, the crowd 
had drifted down from Ivalo. 

The music was from a juke- 
box— a Rock-Ola 440 Steieo. 
Even though there were some sol- 
id Finnish tunes Markku Aro 
belling out Taken YU and Olavi 
Kivikoski with Pitkin tai poikin — 
there were also some hot items 
by the Rolling Stones, Diana Ross 
and the Supremes, Creedence 
Clearwater Revival and Engelbert 
Humperdinck. A drink favored by 
the barmaids was a mixture of 
vodka, gin. green creme de menthe 
and a cherry. It was not very Rcal- 
Finn; its name was l.a Dolce Vita. 

About 9 p.m., when there was 
a lot of dancing under way and 
most of the town girls had had at 
least one turn around the floor 
(Valttori was very chivalrous), 
there suddenly appeared in the 
doorway a small, bald, rather el- 
derly man. The Ivalo girls ap- 
plauded and the Ivalo men shout- 
ed lusty greetings at him. "Oh," 
said Valttori, "it is Jussi. He is 
chief reindeer herder." Jussi was 
dressed in a black tunic with a 
hood, knee-length trousers, heavy 



woolen socks and pointy-toed 
moccasins made of reindeer hide. 
Looped tightly over one shoulder, 
across his chest and under the oth- 
er arm, was a lasso. 

Jussi the old reindeer herder 
beamed around the room, his face 
pale but reflecting a kind of che- 
rubic glow. Then he went to the 
first table of Ivalo girls, made a 
stiff little bow and stood silently 
aside. One rose and danced quite 
amiably through one tunc, then 
Jussi returned her to her chair. 
He kept on with the same rou- 
tine, the stiff bow. the dance, then 
on to another girl. Soon perspi- 
ration was dripping in rivers from 
his nose and his chin, and the 
fringe of gray hair was plastered 
wet around his glistening pate. 

Finally. Jussi had danced with 
every woman in the lodge, includ- 
ing the tourists' wives and the bar- 
maids. About midnight, still grin- 
ning and still having uttered not 
so much as one syllable as far as 
the Viking Grandson had seen, 
Jussi bowed at the doorway and 
departed into the night. 

"He rises before the sun to care 
for reindeer," said Valttori. "Only 
thing Jussi likes more than rein- 
deer is dancing with Ivalo girls on 
Saturday night. He is Real-Finn." 


One morning I took an SAS 
jet from Oslo to Bodo, a small 
port on the Norwegian Sea, per- 
haps 50 miles above the Arctic Cir- 
cle. Around noon I found myself 
standing upon a dock in Bodo 
that smelled strongly of raw fish, 
and I clasped my arms tightly 
about myself to keep warm in the 
relentless freezing breeze that 
howled in from the harbor. A 
woman from the local tourist of- 
fice said, "The wind in Bodo does 
not ever stop blowing in winter. 
Some say it is like a crazy man 
humming the same tunc over and 
over and over. You get used to it 
eventually." 

The sun sparkled upon the sea, 
but I shuddered as I thought of 
how the shriek of the crazy wind 
would come to sound during those 
long weeks when it was constantly 
night. 

The lady from the tourist of- 
fice hunched her thin shoulders 
in the wind and said rather sad- 
ly. “Up here we say that trav- 
elers who come to the north of 
Norway in summer - and there are 
many— are doing an individual- 
ist's vacation. In winter, it is a tri- 
ple individualist's vacation. Al- 
most no one comes. Americans 
almost never come at any time." 


Given the routine issue of Scan- 
dinavian tourist brochures one 
could easily come to believe that 
in winter the country is fit only 
for wolves. Most of the photog- 
raphy published to lure tourists 
consists almost entirely of candy- 
coated Kodachromc scenes of 
summer. These pictures are used 
so frequently that they would have 
us believe the place is in a con- 
stant state of bloom, rampant with 
hollyhocks and limpid pools and 
barbered parks where gentle cel- 
lists play Sibelius all the livelong 
day. Almost no snow is shown — 
and certainly none is forecast. 

Well, hell. No flower child's gar- 
den could have nurtured such 
noble louts as Snorri chronicled — 
the likes of Sven Forkbcard and 
Olaf the Stout and Magnus Barc- 
legs and Ivar the Boneless. Of 
course not. Nor could Ull, no- 
ble god of skiing and hunting, 
thrive in such an Easter-baskct 
land. Nor could The Rodoy 
Man — the celebrated stick figure 
of a Stone Age man on skis, crude- 
ly etched upon a rock near the 
Norwegian region of Rodoy to 
prove to archaeologists’ satisfac- 
tion that the sport of skiing did in- 
deed exist in Scandinavia 4,000 
years ago. Whatever the brochures 
showed, the Viking Grandson felt 
rather smug about being classed 
as a "triple individualist" and he 
decided that the essence of Scan- 
dinavia definitely lay in the bitter 
gales of winter. It was good I felt 
that way. God knows there were 


no hollyhocks in Bodo and snow 
was forecast for that night in the 
Lofoten Islands. 

At the Bodo docks I boarded 
a coastal steamer, the Haakon 
Jarl, one of a small fleet that 
makes voyages up the coast of 
Norway far into the Arctic all year 
round, offering a magnificently 
civilized form of daily transpor- 
tation even between such frigid 
outposts as Bodo and Stamsund 
in the Lofotens and Narvik and 
Tromso farther north. The boat 
was serene and gently lighted in 
its interior, warmly appointed 
w ith yellow carpeting, a great deal 
of tan and sepia woodwork, shad- 
ed lamps and overstufled furniture 
in the lounges. In the dining room 
there were fresh carnations on the 
tables, and the cuisine — beer, 
boiled beef, boiled potatoes, 
Nnled custard- -was hearty and 
filling if not very delicate. 

In its voyage from Bodo to 
Stamsund, the Haakon Jarl con- 
sumed about four and a half 
hours. The boat rolled and pitched 
as it plowed through choppy dark 
waters flecked with white cakes 
of ice. Not many miles away, at 
the end of the Lofoten Island chain 
in the Norwegian Sea, was the leg- 
endary Maelstrom current, a vile 
stretch of watei which was the set- 
ting for one of Edgar Allan Poe's 
darker tales of mystery and imag- 
ination. But there was no danger, 
of course. The steamer plowed 
ahead, past magnificent saw- 
toothed stone islands that continued 



continued 


thrust violently out of the sea. 
Eventually, the sun slipped close 
to the horizon and it spread a 
shimmering reddish-gold channel 
upon the black waters in the ship's 
wake. On deck icy spray ran in riv- 
ulets down the glassed portholes, 
and the wind moaned louder as 
night fell. 

Snow was drifting through the 
night when I departed the steam- 
er in Stamsund. I boarded a bus, 
which lurched almost immediately 
away from the dock and began 
bucking over a narrow, ice-cov- 
ered road, past snow banked as 
high as a house and along un- 
fenced chasms that fell many feet 
to booming sea or snowy rocks 
below. A fellow passenger, a thin 
young man carrying a bulky brief- 
case, leaned across the aisle and 
said, "The roads here used to be 
much narrower. But people still 
agree that bus drivers in Lofoten 
are the craziest on earth. They 
all drive as if they have just seen 
a troll chasing behind." In a rath- 
er desperate conversation con- 
stantly threatened by the swaying 
and snarling of the bus (and what 
might have been the cackling of 
a troll behind but was in reality 
only the rattle of a loosened tire 
chain) I learned that the young 
man was bound for the tiny fish- 
ing hamlet of Nusfjord. He 
planned to visit one Bernhard 
Dahl in an attempt to sell him a 
S35.000 earth-moving machine. 
Coincidentally, 1 was also bound 
for Nusfjord, also to the estab- 
lishment of Bernhard Dahl, for I 
had contracted to rent briefly from 
Dahl a rorbu — a bare and home- 
ly little hovel of the kind perched 
along the stony inlets of the is- 
lands since the dark ages of the 
llth century for the use of the 
small navies of cod fishermen who 
labor in the Norwegian Sea off Lev 
foten. Rorbuer are rented to tour- 
ists in the summer and to fish- 
ermen in the late winter and early 
spring season when the lorsk (cod) 
arc running. Now and then a tri- 
ple individualist slips in for a win- 
ter night or so. 

The bus flew for several miles 
past endless wooden racks where 
rows of lorsk hung to dry in the 
sharp, pure air. At last the bus ca- 
reened onto a ferryboat that 
churned slowly across the tiny 


channel between the islands of 
Vcstvagoy and Flakstadoy. The 
Viking Grandson and the earth- 
moving-machincry salesman 
watched the roiling water at the 
ferry's stem. The salesman said 
that Bernhard Dahl's family had 
held economic reign over this sec- 
tion of Flakstadoy Island for sev- 
eral generations, that they owned 
the fishery, the single general store, 
the docks, the rorbuer, many fish- 
ing boats, as well as a number of 
the homes inhabited by the 70- 
odd citizens of Nusfjord. It did 
not seem very removed from plain 
old medieval feudalism, he said. 

We stood in the snow by the 
side of the ferry slip to await the 
arrival of someone from Bernhard 
Dahl's establishment. A Volkswa- 
gen bus rolled out of the night 
and a plump, jolly little matron, 
Bernhard Dahl's wife Judith, 
climbed out. “Call me Yoody,” 
she caroled. "What you do in Nus- 
fjord'?" she asked. I said I wasn’t 
sure. I said I thought I would try 
to fish for cod and perhaps do 
some skiing. Yoody said, “Yah, 
sure, but is busy time for Bern- 
hard Dahl. We let the boy Hans 
lead you. yah. He is not II yet, 
but is good hunter, good fisker 
don’t worry." 

No lights shone anywhere along 
the road to Nusfjord but the 
notorious Lofoten mountains 
loomed all about like unfathom- 
ably big beasts. Their jagged 
snowy stone precipices were prob- 
ably no more than 1 /50th the size 
of the Alps, yet they seemed ex- 
actly as overwhelming as they were 
described by Poe — "outstretched 
like ramparts of the world, lines 
of horridly black and beetling 
cliff." Even in miniature they were 
no less breathtaking than the Alps 
or the Canadian Rockies. 

Soon a few lights twinkled 
ahead between two grand crags. 
"Nusfjord," said Yoody. The 
Volkswagen cruised between sev- 
eral pale, plain houses and stopped 
near a pier. It was perfectly si- 
lent. Not a soul was to be seen. 
The air. biting and cold, was fra- 
grant with the smell of salt and 
of fresh fish. Snow had stopped 
falling but there was a powdery 
accumulation perhaps four inches 
deep upon the properties of Bern- 
hard Dahl. In the dim light of 




bare electric bulbs shining here 
and there along the docks, I saw 
that fresh snow lay upon the fish- 
ing boats tied up for the night 
and upon the narrow plank-walks 
built on stiltlike pilings above the 
water. The plank-walks led to a 
quaint and random jumble of tiny 
wooden red-painted huts along t he 
pier — the rorbuer of Bernhard 
Dahl's fisker (fishermen). 

“Come,” chirped Yoody. Her 
feet stamped large prints in the 
untouched snow as she led me 
to the lodging. Waving her arm 
toward the darkness beyond the 
boats, Yoody said. "Torsk far out 
there in sea.” She gestured at the 
silent row of shacks. “Fisker all 
sleep.” She strode along the snow 
carpet of the plank-walk, and at 
a wooden structure, approximate- 
ly the size of a refrigerator car- 
ton and built overhanging the 
water, she waved and giggled. 
"Toilet. Fresh-air toilet." A few 
yards farther, she held up a small 
black hose from which clear wa- 
ter spurted and said. "Running 
spring water for guest.” She flung 
open the door of a rorbu, ush- 
ered me through a rough-lumber 
space that was filled with drying 
nets and floats and fishing lines, 
then opened another door and a 
warm light beamed out. "This 
your home wit’ us,” she said. It 
was a single wooden room, about 
12' by 12', immaculately painted 
white and pale apple-green, fur- 
nished with a wood stove (which 
was ablaze), an electric burner, 
two benches, a table, a wash- 
basin. a bucket and a metal pitch- 
er. About seven feet above, nailed 
to two facing walls as if they were 
large shelves in a closet, were four 
wooden ledges — the bunks. A 
crude ladder led to the ledges and 
each was covered with a thin mat- 
tress and blankets. I put down 
my suitcase and looked out a win- 
dow. A rack of drying cod stood 
just beyond the rorbu. I asked 
Yoody about the process and she 
smiled broadly. "That is Lofoten 
magic. There is no bacteria in air 
here. And for two, t’ree months 
long these stock fish work with 
the wind and the sun on the rack 
and the sun and the wind work 
with the fish and they become full 
of rich strength. We take them 
down in Juni [June) and they 


good for many years. Come to 
Bernhard Dahl’s store now. You 
want to eat. yah?" 

It was an establishment sus- 
pended in description somewhere 
between Grandma's attic and 
Flem Snopes' general store in 
Yoknapatawpha County. The 
good citizens of Nusfjord and the 
seasonal fisker alike had nowhere 
else to trade, so Bernhard Dahl 
had stocked up for most contin- 
gencies. On shelves that rose to 
the 1 4-foot ceiling along every wall 
he had hairbrushes and wool 
shirts, felt hats and nylon yarns, 
fishermen’s boots and fishermen's 
clogs and heavy rubber gloves and 
rain slickers, floats for nets, nails. 
Thermos jugs, wristwatch bands, 
tiny china cups and hammers and 
shovels and skis. He had plastic 
yo-yos and razor blades and wa- 
ter tumblers and jars of deodorant, 
and block-and-tackle rigs. He had 
cans of herring and slabs of brown 
goat cheese and Ritz crackers and 
heavy black bread and rings of bo- 
logna and cans of Del Monte fruit 
cocktail and bottles of Coca-Cola. 

I bought some goat cheese and 
herring and black bread and asked 
Yoody if they had any wine in the 
store. She raised her eyes to the 
ceiling, then opened a door at the 
rear of the store and spoke in Nor- 
wegian. Then she beckoned and 
said, "Here is Bernhard Dahl.” 

I shook hands with a tall man, 
thick-featured and floury-skinned 
and rather dour-looking, wearing 
a green woolen cardigan fully but- 
toned. Bernhard Dahl said in a 
deep, portentous voice, "I sell you 
wine, yah. We do business in what 
we can.” He left the office. I looked 
about. There was an ancient type- 
writer, its ring of type exposed 
like grinning teeth, and there were 
many deep stacks of black led- 
gers on the shelves. There was a 
calendar with large, unmistakable 
black numbers, and a rather old 
oil portrait of a shrewd-eyed fel- 
low who strikingly resembled 
Bernhard Dahl himself. The cen- 
terpiece of the office was a bulky 
black box of steel, not quite as 
tall as Bernhard Dahl — a fireproof 
safe with a dial the size of a din- 
ner plate and a hefty brass han- 
dle that seemed well polished from 
being used often. The earth-mov- 
ing machinery salesman sat in the 


office, too; he looked as if he were 
being held prisoner. But the next 
day he said that he had made the 
S35.000 sale. 

Bernhard Dahl returned with a 
bottle of wine and said, "I would 
talk with you tonight but there is 
much work. Much work. Good 
night." The office door dosed the 
instant I stepped out and Yoody 


Dahl said, quite suddenly, "Have 
you had codfish tongues? You can- 
not see Nusfjord without codfish 
tongues." The Viking Grandson 
had not bargained for this, as- 
suming that goat cheese and black 
bread would be about as exotic 
as he needed to be in Lofoten. 
Yoody would have it no other 
way; with matronly dispatch she 
filled a plastic bag with thick white 
torsk tongues and walked to the 
rorbu. There, while the Viking 
Grandson nibbled goat cheese and 
drank wine, she breaded the 
tongues, sauteed them in butter, 
salted them and served them. She 
sipped wine poured into a tum- 
bler packed with fresh snow from 
the rorbu roof. The Viking Grand- 
son ate and found the codfish 
tongues superb (they were richer 
and juicier than butterfly shrimp, 


but vaguely similar in flavor), and 
Yoody left. 

I might have slipped under some 
11th-century spell then. Inthisror- 
bu, sipping wine cooled in snow 
and chewing the succulent torsk 
tongues. I felt the spirits of fish- 
ermen past closing in. But then 
Yoody, ever the effervescent host- 
ess, knocked and announced that 


I could come and watch telev ision 
with the Dahls if I wished. Per- 
haps, she said, Gunsmoke or the 
cartoon family Flint ( The FJitir- 
stones) would be on. They were 
the No. I shows in the Lofotcns. 

That night, the padded board 
bunks felt like goosedown. I slept 
as if dead until 5 a.m. when the 
first cod-fishing boat started its 
engine, then fell asleep again un- 
til 8:30 when the slip was empty. 

Young Hans Dahl took over 
now. In an ancient wooden dory, 
with hand-hewn oars and two 
whittled pegs stuck in the gun- 
wales for oarlocks, the 10-year- 
old took me out to sea to fish for 
torsk. It was gray and snowing. 
The flakes felt sharp when they 
hit the skin. There was a stiff icy 
wind. The waves rose to six-foot 
crests, especially in the continued 
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narrow, choppy channel that lay 
between two black mountain 
slopes marking the line between 
the open Norwegian Sea and the 
snug cove at Nusfjord. But Hans 
was a doughty lad, apple-cheeked 
and perhaps a trifle large for his 
age. He gave me a hand-reel or 
heavy line with a large and Ic- 
thally hooked spoon at the end 
and rowed out into the teeth of 
the wind. For an hour, while the 
dory tossed and broached in the 
waves, I held the line overboard, 
pumping it occasionally. Nothing 
happened. Young Hans spoke no 
English and seemed to understand 
it only spasmodically. The con- 
versation was reduced generally 
to the Viking Grandson smiling 
stiffly and saying, "Torsk?" and 
Hans replying with a shrug. At 
last, I said quite firmly. “No 
torsk!" and pointed commanding- 
ly over a mile of dark water and 
blowing snow to shore. Hans 
shrugged, said. “No torsk" and 
rowed home in a gallant struggle 
with the elements that took slight- 
ly more than an hour. 

Later, Hans and the Viking 
Grandson tried skiing in the grand 
silence behind Nusfjord. There 


was quite excruciating exertion in- 
volved in climbing the low slopes 
to gel above an idyllic valley 
flanked by ragged alpine crags. 
Huffing and puffing, I herring- 
boned up for all I was worth, and 
finally perched upon a sort of 
hummock. I had borrowed skis 
of the narrow, long, wooden cross- 
country variety and if they were 
waxed at all it was with library 
paste. Fine for climbing, However, 
for the pleasant schuss I antici- 
pated down the hummock they 
were quite hopeless. So in a Chap- 


linesquc burlesque of a skier I was 
forced to make a clumsy clopping 
walk in order to get down a fair- 
ly steep incline. 

Throughout the trek, young 
Hans kept stopping short in the 
snow, rasping out in a loud hoarse 
whisper, " Spore r! Sparer!" which 
means he had seen a spoor — or 
track — upon the snow. Then, 
holding a chubby finger to his lips 
to keep the Viking Grandson si- 
lent, he would step out of his skis 
and spring ahead in a flailing 
charge through the snow and sud- 
denly begin digging beneath a 
black boulder or a stunted ever- 
green. Twice a startling flurry of 
wings sounded as a black and 
white quail-like bird — a type — 
flashed low across the snow. And 
once a huge hare went desperately 


clambering from beneath a tree 
down through the valley. Each 
time he flushed something, young 
Hans would rise, hold a rigid 
statuesque pose as if he were aim- 
ing a rifle and make the shoot- 
ing sound that is used by all chil- 
dren in the world: “ Kkkhhhh! 

Kkkhht Kkkkhhhhr 

Bernhard Dahl charged S2.80 
for the rorbtt and a really exor- 
bitant $10 for “taxi service" to 
the bus stop by the ferry. He re- 
fused to take money for the guide- 
work of his son, so I slipped a 


10-kroner note (SI. 40) into the 
pocket of Hans' jacket. I did not 
know it if would end up in Bern- 
hard Dahl's big fireproofed safe 
or not. 

In Sweden, people talked quite ca- 
sually to the Viking Grandson 
about March as being a time to 
gruhbla — to "push out lower 
lips," as it were. Which means a 
sort of seasonal mood of grim de- 
pression sets in, a wallowing in 
the exquisite melancholy of the 
north, a time to meditate on the 
futility of a life spent in ice and 
snow and night. I did not take it 
too seriously, since I did not ex- 
pect to be in Scandinavia long 
enough to gruhbla. 

One Sunday afternoon I was 
strolling in Rovaniemi, the capital 


of Finnish Lapland, a determined- 
ly up-to-date town filled with glass- 
walled hotels and boxlike insur- 
ance offices set amid black-green 
pines. I walked into the dining 
room of one of the more sump- 
tuous hotels and ordered lunch. 
The colors in the room were 
cheery: the crystal gleamed: the 
waitress smiled, and the plates 
were heaped with thick slabs of 
cheese and cold reindeer steaks. 
There was crisp Finnish beer on 
hand and there were many peo- 
ple in the room, dressed in their 


Sunday clothes. Outside, the sky 
was gray as stone and it was snow- 
ing over the plain behind the hotel, 
but then a man and a little boy 
glided by the window on skis and 
they were laughing. 

Soon the hotel musicians, four 
men dressed in gaudy vests and 
rich blue breeches, assembled on 
the bandstand, tuned up quite 
jauntily and then swung without 
warning into a song that was so 
morose that I simply stopped eat- 
ing and listened. The clarinet 
wailed and the chords of the pi- 
ano were deep sobs, The violin 
wept openly and an electronic zith- 
er sounded hysterical with grief. 
Visions of deep snow and broken 
hearts, intimations of mortality 
lay heavy on the room. It was 
music to gruhbla by. and spirits 





of the diners were visibly lowered. 
Yet the tune, some kind of Finn- 
ish lament, went on and on and 
on. The Viking Grandson soon 
discovered himself dwelling on 
thoughts of empty rooms, foggy 
nights, endless roads. The depress- 
ing music lasted for many min- 
utes and when the band finally 
switched to something light and 
swift, a shroud lay over all of Sun- 
day. Slowly the people recovered. 
Eventually, as the happier music 
went on (it was. I noticed, an un- 
likely ’40ish American medley 
of To Each His Own, Thai Lucky 
Old Sun and Zip-a-dee-do-dah ), 
beer glasses were raised again. 
Somewhere a voice said, " kippis 
which is a traditional Finnish 
toast, and somewhere, someone 
said “holkyn kolkyn," which is 
the traditional Finnish reply to 
kippis. Soon people were laughing, 
and the Viking Grandson, feeling 
for no real reason at all that some 
deadly heavy stone had lifted from 
his heart, not only ate all of the 
cheese and reindeer steaks on the 
platter before him and drank all 
of the beer, he even ordered more 
of everything. 

Later when I asked a Finn I had 
gotten to know about the doomed 
way I had felt amid the music in 
Rovaniemi, the Finn, a cynical fel- 
low', laughed and said, “You felt 
better when the sad music stopped 
than you had before it started, did 
you not? And you ordered more 
food and drink, did you not? Do 
not underrate Finnish hotelkeep- 
ers. They know what is good for 
business and what is not." 

In the Norwegian ski resort of 
Voss, the Viking Grandson met 
up with Trygve, a tall, lean, ter- 
ribly pallid fellow with protruding 
eyes. Trygve was an original hail- 
fellow-well-met and, as such, was 
an excellent director of the Voss 
tourist office. Perhaps it was the 
first item of discussion, perhaps 
the second, but very early on in 
our acquaintanceship Trygve sug- 
gested the subject of a smalahove 
dinner. I knew not of what Trygve 
spoke. 

So, over a bottle of Linie aq- 
uavit (a brand of the Norwegian 
national drink which is always 
aged by the romantic process of 
gently rocking in the hold of some 


ship bound on a voyage of sev- 
eral months' duration) Trygve ex- 
plained about eating smalahove. 
Not so many years ago — perhaps 
even back in 1888 when Knuie 
Rocknc was born in Voss— the 
villagers existed in a state of pov- 
erty so desperate that they were 
often forced to find nourishment 
in the meanest edibles around. 
One, it turned out, was smala- 
hove— the head of a sheep, which 
is ordinarily discarded after the 
animal is butchered for mutton. 

"Given the way life changes,” 
said Trygve, "what once seemed 
a stark necessity to avoid star- 
vation sometimes becomes a del- 
icacy. Such as snails or calves' 
brains. And now Voss is the 
world’s Number One importer of 
sheeps' heads, perhaps. I say ’per- 
haps" because we do not know 
for certain. Worldwide statistics 
arc not kept of such information." 

Trygve went on to say that in 
Voss a sheep's head now costs 
about $3.75 and that, as a rule, 
one must order one from a local 
meat market or hotel kitchen sev- 
eral days in advance. Trygve had 
good connections, however, and 
the very evening after the subject 
of smalahove was first broached, 
I found myself seated at a candle- 
lighted banquet table, awaiting the 
specialty of Voss. Before the meal 
there was much quaffing of aq- 
uavit in small glasses, followed by 
tumblers of homemade beer (an 
oddly sweet stuff with a truly im- 
pressive orangy-golden color). 
Trygve explained that to prepare 
smalahove one first singed off the 
wool, then soaked the head in 
brine for three days. Then it is 
placed in a smokehouse filled with 
the smoke of birchwood for two 
more days, and it is taken into a 


kitchen and boiled for three hours 
just before it is served upon a large 
platter. 

Given Trygve’s rather imper- 
sonal description of the culinary 
process, I was not fully prepared 
for the arrival of a smalahove. But 
there, upon the prescribed platter, 
it lay — eyes gently closed, an in- 
nocent and friendly turn to its 
mouth. If it was not actually 
Mary's lamb then it was just yes- 
terday being addressed from some 
nursery as Bah-Bah Black Sheep. 

Trygve carved. 

The Viking Grandson found 
himself able to eat with fair gus- 
to. The jow ls were juicy and tasty. 
Not so strong as mutton. Other 
parts were tougher but quite en- 
joyable. Then Trygve rose again 
and said quite seriously. "The eye- 
ball is considered the best of all. 
And any good host must offer it 
first to his guest before he takes 
it for himself." The morsel was 
placed quite carefully upon the 
Viking Grandson’s plate. 

At first I was silent, then I re- 
membered my Midwest manners 
and said. " Takk , mange lusen 
lakk , Trygve." which meant 
"many thousand thanks.” Then 


I ate the eyeball of the sheep and 
thought no more about it. What 
was good enough for Knutc Rock- 
ne was good enough for me. 

Heimebrenl, the Viking Grandson 
learned in Narvik, Norway, is 
what Norwegians call their moon- 
shine. A ship's pilot named Jon, 
who was driving a cab for a while 
in Narvik during the town's an- 
nual celebration of the railroad 
being finished to Kiruna, told me, 
"This week people get drunk all 
week. Mostly on heimebrenl. To 
make heimebrenl you take one kilo 
of yeast, 10 kilos of sugar and 25 
liters of water. You let it set for 
two weeks in gallon jugs, then dis- 
till it by burning it hot enough to 
boil, and, of course, condense the 
steam. It is 94' alcohol and to 
drink it without dying you must 
mix it with something." 

Later, a woman with many gold 
teeth told me that the best way 
to enjoy heimebrenl was to make 
kaffee kark. Her recipe: take a 
china cup and put a silver kroner 
piece in the bottom. Pour coffee 
over the coin until it disappears. 
Then pour in heimebrenl (which 
is colorless) until continued 
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Ihe coin is visible again. Add a 
spoon or two of sugar and you 
have kajffiee kark. After tasting it, 
the Viking Grandson told the 
woman that he was surprised she 
still had the gold in her teeth. Then 
he declared it was the perfect aper- 
itif before dining on eye of sma- 
lahove. 

Oslo in March was dunk and chill 
and the city snow was turning the 
color of city soot. The harbor wa- 
ter seemed grimy and the ice cakes 
floating there were gray. One ear- 
ly evening I walked through the 
slush of Studcnterlundcn Park, 
past the National Theater where 
King Lear was playing in Nor- 
wegian, and down the steps to a 
subway station where I boa rdeil 
a train bound for Oslo's outskirts. 
After a little more than half an 
hour, covering 19 stops and about 
12 kilometers, I got off the train 
at the Voksenkollcn stop (not far 
past the Holmcnkollcn ski-jump 
station). There I rented a pair of 
langretm (cross-country) skis and 
the light, low boots required. The 
sky was lavender with a star or 
two showing, and as I put on the 
skis I could sec the lights of Oslo 
speckled upon the land below. 
Ahead stretched a wide, w hite ski 
track, cut deep in a double row 
and worn smooth by dozens of ski- 
ers. It led into (he tall and an- 
cient pine trees: the woods seemed 
black and thick even though the 
sky was not yet entirely dark. 
Along the track, perhapsevery 200 
feet, were lights friendly yellow 
globes mounted on lampposts to 
illuminate the trail. The Viking 
Grandson, though new to cross- 
country techniques, attempted to 
emulate the sweeping, graceful 
strides — those seven-league glides 
across the snow — that he had seen 
various Olympic skiers use. Of 
course he fell. Hccurscd. He broke 
into a terrible sweat. His skis 
slipped and would not stay in the 
ruts. Yet. eventually, it began to 
make sense as he labored through 
the woods. At times he glided nice- 
ly down the descents, and occa- 
sionally he trekked quite steadily, 
though puffing mightily, up the 
ascents. The air was so clear it 
snapped in his nostrils. When he 
became unbearably thirsty, he 
simply ate the snow, pure as it 


was. The trail lamps made strange 
shadows and unreal shapes among 
the trees. Gnomes, trolls, dwarfs, 
the very ski god Ull might have 
watched from there. A good moon 
turned the snow silvery and lu- 
minescent among the black tree- 
columns. Tiring. I struggled on. 

At the end of the trail I was de- 
lighted to discover I had traveled 
just about three miles in just un- 
der two hours on this night. I felt 
exalted, purified, even redeemed, 
and I boarded the train back to 
the city slush of Oslo with the 
heady yeast of accomplishment 
rising in my soul. When I reached 
the National Theater station I 
went to Blom. a fine restau- 
rant across from Studentcrlunden 
Park, and ordered a smorgasbord 
dish which included six different 
kinds of herring. I found I could 
not stop smiling. 

Ah. but Abisko. yes. Abisko. 
There was the truly superlative 
place for langremski. To ski alone 
into the wastes of the Swedish Arc- 
tic — even for a few easy level 
miles— was to approach some 
kind of cold, very personal ec- 
stasy. The difference, I decided, 
between cross-country skiing and 
the fashion-heavy downhill resort 
sport that Americans consider the 
apex of the game is approximately 
the difference between Thoreau 
strolling the untrammcled acres of 
Walden Pond and Johnny Carson 
marching down Fifth Avenue in 
an Easter Parade. 

Abisko is a national park, with 
rather rigidly enforced rules that 
keep it in an unchanging natural 
slate. Although the Svettxka fti- 
ristfarotingen (Swedish Touring 
Club) was allowed to build its 
abrupt brick dormitories, as well 
as a small ski lift, nearby, it is 
said that the government will now 
not allow even the club manage- 
ment to move boulders from its 
downhill slope for fear of disrupt- 
ing the ecology, geology or to- 
pography of the land. Of course, 
the Narvik-Kiruna railroad line 
runs through there. 130 miles 
above the Arctic Circle, and each 
day at least one enormous train 
rattles past, an endless string of 
ore cars filled with iron from the 
mines in Kiruna and bound for 
the docks and depots of Narvik. 


But, full or empty, the ore trains 
are gone quickly, and as a rule 
Abisko is a place unreal in its 
isolation. 

The Viking Grandson skied out 
on one of the Touring Club's well- 
embedded trails one brilliantly 
sunny morning. After I had gone 
for a mile or more, skiing quite 
smoothly since the terrain was rea- 
sonably flat, I paused to take a 
breath. When my own hoarse 
pantingsubsided, I was astonished 
and, being a modern man with a 
modem man's conditioning, per- 
haps a trifle uneasy at what I 
heard. 

It seemed to be perfect silence. 
Perfect. No distant air hammers 
or horns honking or tires squeal- 
ing. No mile-high airplanes or 
echoes of barking dogs, no rus- 
tling leaves or whispering grass 
or chirping crickets. For a mo- 
ment the quiet was so overwhelm- 
ing that Abisko seemed a frost- 
bitten dead spot on the planet. 
The Viking Grandson poised mo- 
tionless upon the bright, barren 
landscape; the stunted trees, the 
low ice-cream mountain humps, 
the vast sparkling expanse of snow 
on Lake Tornc Trask; his skis, 
his very life — all seemed suspend- 
ed in some unearthly vacuum. 

Then, gradually, the real sounds 
of the land began to seep into his 
consciousness. There was no wind 
at all. Somewhere a tree branch 
creaked in the cold. Something, 
a bird perhaps, made a gentle 
sound way off that he heard as 
ppp-l-l-uu-hh. Then, out of the 
corner of one eye, he saw a move- 
ment. He turned, and far, far 
across the sparsely treed snow 
plain he saw some creature run- 
ning. probably a fox, and the Vi- 
king Grandson raised one arm, 
pointed a finger and shattered the 
natural mystical silence of the 
Northland. "Kkkkkhhhh!'* he 
said. "Kkkhh! Kkkhh!" 

Among the visitors at Abisko with 
the Viking Grandson was a con- 
tingent of cadets from the Swed- 
ish Air Force Academy, an erect 
and proper bunch who wore uni- 
forms to meals, refused to dis- 
cuss politics and had brought all 
manner of survival equipment 
along for their sojourn in the Arc- 
tic. One day the cadets were as- 


sembling in the snow outside the 
dormitory, each dressed in a bag- 
gy white arctic windhreaker and 
pants, with hooded cap and black 
goggles. On the tundra, they 
looked like some ungainly mili- 
taristic race gathered on another 
planet. Or perhaps some of the re- 
jects from Odin’s crowd at Val- 
hall. But of course I knew they 
were only boys, teen-agers mostly, 
who had been taught to make war 
(admittedly only defensive, given 
Sweden's neutrality), so I wan- 
dered among them and conversed 
about the beauty of the day. They 
were about to participate in an un- 
usual recreation — being towed on 
skis behind a snowcat on a jour- 


ney out into the hills and tundra 
that would cover nearly 12 miles. 

To see the land farther out, I de- 
cided to go along — but inside the 
snowcat rather than strung out 
behind on a rope. As I waited 
among the milling troop, 1 was 
startled to hear a male voice be- 
hind me say, "Hey, man. you 
American? That is motherin' 
groovy." I turned and saw a young 
man, sharply featured and re- 
markably fair, his mane of hair 
shaggy and corn-yellow, his eyes 
a striking pale blue. He wore a 
thickly knitted woolen cap, sea- 
man’s pea jacket, dungarees, 
cross-country skiing boots — clear- 
ly a young Harald Fine-Hair re- 
incarnated. But, of course, when 
he spoke, it was plain that he was 
a child of the American ’60s. “I'm 


from San Francisco, man," he 
said. "I blew the country because 
the motherin' draft board pulled 
my number. 1 can't get back in 
the States no more. I’m a man 
without a country." He laughed 
and said he was working at Abis- 
ko's little ski lift for a while. "My 
old lady and our kid — he’s 18 
months and speaks Swedish like 
a native — and I are living in a lit- 
tle pad here, a cottage with one 
room. God, man, it's a fantastic 
trip up north. Fantastic.” 

Young Harald Fine-Hair (his 
real name does not matter) was 
to ride along in the snowcat. He 
was going to check the supplies 
at a shelter used by langrenn ski- 


ers who travel the celebrated 
King's Road Trail which starts 
at Abisko and goes 270 kilometers 
into southern Sweden. The Swed- 
ish cadets lined up on a rope be- 
hind the vehicle, and the driver, 
a canny young Swedish mountain 
man named Leif, yodeled to sig- 
nal the skiers that the machine 
was about to lurch into motion. 

As the snowcat bucked and 
rocked and snarled along the trail 
the Viking Grandson sat on a 
bench behind the cab and listened 
to the story of the American Ha- 
raid Fine-Hair, a classic tale it 
seemed, of a boy who was a prod- 
uct of almost everything that the 
last chaotic decade had meant to 
U.S. youth. "Man. I had convert- 
ibles. sailboats, lots of bread, all 
the broads I wanted. When I got 


into college, I took the motherin' 
business-administration trip — 
bread was my thing. But then, af- 
ter a couple of years, man, 1 didn’t 
dig it anymore. It just didn't make 
sense, so I dropped out." He was 
a member of the first really cel- 
ebrated hippie commune, the 
Morning Star settlement in north- 
ern California — until it was ruined 
in the wake of blazing publicity. 
Then he bummed around the na- 
tion. an early-day Easy Rider, and 
more than once wound up insult- 
ed and summarily arrested by 
small-town policemen. 

Behind the snowcat the queue 
of Swedish cadets looked imper- 
turbable hanging on the towline. 
A dwarfed forest of arctic birch 
streamed past them. The Amer- 
ican Harald said that he had wea- 
ried of the hippie transience and 
he enrolled at San Francisco State 
College to get his degree in eco- 
nomics. Then came the revolution 
at S.F. State and the young man 
did his share of rock-throwing and 
barricade-charging and bellowing 
epithets at the police. But he got 
his degree, then left the U.S. — 
through Canada — when his draft 
number came up. 

"I’m out of it now. man. long 
gone. My trip is simplicity. All 
you straight cats can do anything 
you want. Hell, I'm no motherin' 
moralist, But me and my old lady 
and kid arc where we want to be 
and I've got a little bread of my 
own. We might head back to the 
coast of Norway and buy a little 
farm, on some fjord— you can get 
it cheap. We might stay up here 
in the Arctic. Man, you ain’t made 
a trip 'til you’ve lived in this place. 
Oh, you should see it in the sum- 
mer. man. This ground is alive 
with berries and fruit and wild- 
flowers. Hey, and just look out 
there. . . ." 

He waved a mittened hand to- 
ward the glistening expanse of the 
uninhabited shores of Lake Abis- 
kojaure and toward the endless 
sunlightcd spaces and toward the 
perfect transparent blue winter 
sky. "1 dig it,” he said softly. 

The Viking Grandson won- 
dered: Yes. perhaps it would have 
been differently put. but really 
could it have been said more clear- 
ly by Snorri Sturluson — or even 
Thorarin Praise-Tongue? ind 
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♦ The real Eddie Arcaro was 
present when they unveiled the 
replica Arcaro at the National 
Historical Wax Museum in 
Washington, and professed to be 
pretty pleased. The silks were 
fine and the stance was good, 
he said, although "they got me 
a little heavy.” He even ap- 
proved of the figure’s nose, 
which, as every racing fan 
knows, is statuesque. 

As for that sporty statue shown 
to the right of the Arcaros, that 
is no dummy. That happens to 
be the real Casey Stengel. When 
Stengel's tailor says to stand still, 
man, Casey stands still. 

SPORTING KANSAS: I 
If the University of Kansas had 
just let George Kimball stage his 
Jock Liberation jog-in on the 
school track, George might be 
sheriff-elect of Lawrence today. 
The Yippie-While Panther can- 
didate, running on the Demo- 
cratic line, had his campaign 
steaming along with the slogan 
“Everything for Everybody” 
(that was his printable slogan) 
and. who knows, a rally in sym- 
pathy with what has been de- 
scribed as “a loose formation 
of athletic freaks, former jocks. 
Women’s Lib people and health- 
food freaks” might have crushed 
the bid of Republican incumbent 
Rex Johnson. On the other 
hand, of course, it might not 
have. 

SPORTING KANSAS: II 
But the guy who really minds 
that Kimball lost is a friend who 
won. the city’s new justice of 
the peace, Phillip Hill. Another 
Yippic-White Panther Demo- 
crat, Hill conducted his cam- 
paign in such secrecy that his 
parents didn’t know he was run- 
ning, and the voters didn’t know 
who he was. They do now. The 
new office permits Hill to per- 
form marriages and to handle 
lawsuits involving amounts of 


less than one dollar. Justice Hill 
plans to file daily 99 i suits 
against a local plant which, he 
says, “is polluting the whole 
county.” Hill gave his occupa- 
tion — after the election — as a 
“dope marketer," and noted 
that it involves a lot of account- 
ing. What with the accounting, 
the daily lawsuits and the wear 
and tear of performing group 
marriages. Hill is going to be 
pretty busy, to say nothing of 
bearing the burdens of office 
with what is expected to be the 
minimal support of Lawrence 
Sheriff Rex Johnson. 

Washington baseball writers in- 
vited Martha Mitchell to address 
their fourth annual banquet in 
January because “we wanted a 
cleanup hitter, and there’s no 
one in the Administration who 
can hit like Martha.” In case 
she misses, however, Martha is 
bringing John along. “Honey." 
she told a reporter, “the way 
I’ve been going I don’t dare go 
anywhere without a lawyer." 

“I didn’t mind it so much when 
fire billowed out of an engine," 
said Orlando Panther Tackle 
Wallace Dickey, "but when the 
noscwhecl wouldn't even touch 
the runway I figured maybe it 
was time to get out." The Pan- 


thers were ready to take off for 
a game in Virginia in a borrowed 
plane, being too strapped at the 
time to go even tourist on a com- 
mercial flight, when an engine 
burst into flame. Then the stew- 
ardess came back to ask the big 
guys to move up front so they 
could maybe get that wheel 
down enough to take off. which 
is when, as Dickey said, he 
moved not just up but out. 
Later he announced he was get- 
ting out of the Panthers’ or- 
ganization as well as their air- 
planes because "all the ag- 
gravation about the financial 
situation has taken the fun out 
of the game." Right on. Es- 
pecially if getting there is sup- 
posed to be half the fun. 

In Puyallup, Wash. Dan An- 
drews, poultry specialist at 
Washington State’s Research 
and Extension Service, had to 
advise folks to close their drapes. 
Seems the local wild birds were 
getting smashed on fermenting 
mountain-ash berries and zing- 
ing into picture windows. 

It’s the same old story: The 
shky ish falling and I musht tell 
the King. 

Ready when you are, C.B.: 

Here we arc at a Russellville. 
Ky. festival, reenacting the stick- 


up of the old Southern Bank 
by Jesse James. Out of the bank 
dashes John Hite Jr. with the 
pretend loot. And up on his 
horse to wheel and make the get- 
away. Whereupon the horse slips 
and stumbles against a parked 
car, denting the fender. It turns 
out to be a state police car. 

Thanks, John. And, listen, 
about next year's festival. Don’t 
call us. We’ll call you. 

Young Chris Holloway is built 
along the lines of Mr. Peepers, 
but he can get about as angry 
as anybody. So when his car col- 
lided with another in London, 
out popped Chris to confront 
the other driver. “I hit him twice 
in the face," said Chris, "but it 
didn’t seem to have any effect 
on him." Then the other driver 
popped Chris with a short 
punch, enough to put Holloway 
into the hospital with a broken 
jaw. In court former world mid- 
dlcweight champion Terry 
Downes explained that he had 
hit Chris "with my right, which 
is my bad side, actually." The 
decision: Downes was acquitted 
when experts testified that if he 
had really wanted to hurt Hol- 
loway he would have used his 
left. 

The girls at Creighton U. in Ne- 
braska got together for a foot- 
ball game and Miss Katie Mel- 
Icn was voted Best Back. Miss 
Pat Shiely was voted Best Front. 

“Fish provide me with sport, 
and I don’t see any sense in let- 
ting them die," announced one 
.Nancy Guerra of Brooklyn. And 
that’s why Nancy brought her 
entry for a striper derby alive 
and happy in a water-filled plas- 
tic bag. After it had been of- 
ficially weighed in Nancy took 
the bass off to release it in 
Shccpshead Bay. As things 
turned out, the fish, at Tl x /i 
pounds, was not a winner any- 
way. Not of the contest, that is. 
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The only $50 electronic 
that keeps you up to date. 



We think a man should not only have the correct time, but the 
correct date as well. That's why we built an automatic calendar into our 
electronic watch. 

And the Electronic Timex is the lowest priced electronic watch on 
the market with an automatic calendar. 

This watch has many other great 
features: It never needs winding. Ever. 
(It's powered for a whole year by a tiny 
replaceable energy cell.) 

Its transistorized circuit provides 
99.99%* accuracy. 

It is also water-resistant and dust- 
resistant. And it even has a jump sweep 
second hand. 

There's another nice feature— you 
have a choice of four handsome styles. 


The Electronic TIMEX. It never needs winding. 

Moan '“us 99041 'Regulation may Oe necessary to achieve this accuracy 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL/ William F. Reed 


With bowls ahead, 


they’re whistling in Dixie 


Or else whistling past graveyards in the wild Southeastern Conference as everybody grabs for a New Year's 
plum. Once-beaten Auburn, LSU and Tennessee bowled along last week, but Ole Miss had a painful victory 


T hese are the days when a man can 
hardly walk into a press box with- 
out stumbling over one of those hand- 
shaking, backslapping fellows who scout 
teams for the bowl games. With their 
chamber of commerce grins and bright 
blazers (aqua for the Cotton, blue for 
the Liberty, etc.), they are easily iden- 
tifiable. and before you can say ’‘Hi” 
they will plaster an advertisement, usu- 
ally a small sticker or emblem, on your 
lapel. Last weekend Hocks of them were 
down South among the cotton and mag- 
nolias, dogging four teams, each with 
only one loss, from the bowl-happy 
Southeastern Conference. 

At the end of one of the more event- 
ful Saturdays the SEC has had in some 
time, the scouts had seen three cliff-hang- 
ers and a rout. Only Auburn won eas- 
ily, jogging past poor Mississippi State 
56-0 in the nightcap of a doubleheadcr 
on Birmingham's Legion Field. In the 


afternoon Louisiana State tried manfully 
to lose to Alabama, but finally accept- 
ed a 14-9 victory. At Columbia, S.C., 
Tennessee had an even closer call, need- 
ing George Hunt ‘s 3 1 -yard field goal with 
15 seconds left to beat South Carolina 
20-18. And look what happened in Mis- 
sissippi’s Hemingway Stadium. Ole Miss 
beat Houston 24-13 before a crowd' of 
36.535, but the price was dear: Archie 
Manning’s college career was probably 
brought to a painful, premature finish. 

The Rebels were leading 14-7 with 
10:16 left in the third quarter when Man- 
ning, attempting to pass, was tackled 
by a Houston linebacker, Charlie Hall, 
as he released the ball. Manning fell on 
his left arm and then lay writhing on 
the AstroTurf. ‘‘I don’t think I can play, 
coach." he told Bruiser Kinard. who has 
been the Rebels' acting head coach since 
Johnny Vaught was hospitalized last 
month because of heart trouble. The arm 


was wrapped in ice and bandages, and 
after the game, still in uniform, Archie 
was taken to the Lafayette County Hos- 
pital where X rays revealed a fracture of 
the left radius, the large bone in the fore- 
arm. Surgery was performed Monday in 
Memphis. The normal recovery period 
for such an injury is about three months, 
which means that Manning would miss 
the Rebels’ last three games — against 
Chattanooga. Mississippi State and 
LSU. However, doctors indicated Man- 
ning might be back by New Year’s Day. 

Up to the time of his injury. Man- 
ning was having one of his best days of 
an up-and-down year. He was scram- 
bling as well as ever, indicating he had 
recovered from an carly-season groin in- 
jury. and he had completed 1 4 of 26 pass- 
es for 188 yards and two touchdowns. 
Without Archie Ole Miss is about as dan- 
gerous as the Confederate Army with- 
out Lee. With his status indefinite, the 
top bowls might be inclined to pass up 
the Rebels in favor of something more 
exciting. Something like Auburn, LSU 
or Tennessee. 

All along there have been people who 
believed the South's most explosive of- 
fense and perhaps its No. 1 quarter- 
back belong to Coach Shug Jordan's 
Auburn Tigers. Auburn had run up bas- 
ketball scores against almost every team 
except LSU, which pulled off a 17-9 up- 
set three weeks ago to give Auburn its 
only loss. But that game was played in 
a driving rain and, as Auburn Quar- 
terback Pat Sullivan puts it, ’’LSU has 
a fine team, but we think it might have 
been a little, ah, different under other 
conditions." 

In this so-called year of the quarter- 
back. Sullivan has received barely a nod. 
Word of his deeds does not seem to get 
much north of Lester or west of Pick- 
ensville. He is only a junior, but he leads 
the nation in total offense and already 
holds most of Auburn's career passing 
continued 



AUBURN'S PAT SULLIVAN UNCOCKS THE ARM THAT FIRED THREE TOUCHDOWN PASSES 
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Co., N.YC. Blended Wj^islysy. 86 Proof. 6W GTain Neutral qPritft 


When it conies to taste, 
it stands all by itself. 


Seagram’s 7 Crown has a unique, 
one-of-a-kind taste. A taste 
literally in a class by itself. 
Consistently smooth, and 
always comfortable. 

You have to taste it to believe it. 

Say Seagram’s and Be Sure. 
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Relax. 

Unwind. 

This is the 
moment 
for the 
two of you 
to share. 

With a whole 
new cigarette. 
Rich new 
blend, 
rich new 
flavor. 

THIS 
IS THE 

EM MOMENT 
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records. A sprint-out quarterback of the 
Manning type, he is dangerous from any 
point on the field, as evidenced by the 
fact that he and his favorite receiver, 
Split End Terry Beasley, another junior, 
h?ve combined on four touchdown pass- 
es of from 62 to 85 yards. Now Auburn 
followers are sporting hat who? but- 
tons, a spoof on the Manning craze at 
Ole Miss, and Jordan says, “I wouldn't 
trade Pat Sullivan for any quarterback 
in the country.” Nor, surely, any re- 
ceiver for Beasley, who is nowhere in 
total receptions but averaging 22.8 yards 
per catch. Said one bowl scout: ‘‘He's 
worth coming to see no matter who wins 
the game.” 

Before the Mississippi State game Sul- 
livan noted the presence of the bowl 
scouts and said, “Hmmm. Maybe we 
can light up the board for these peo- 
ple.” He did, so expertly that he and 
Beasley played less than a half. In his 
brief appearance Sullivan ran for 42 
yards and one touchdown and completed 
14 of 18 passes for 222 yards and three 
more touchdowns. All but unnoticed in 
the flashing of scoreboard lights was the 
fact that two of Auburn's defensive stars. 
Linebacker Bobby Strickland and End 
Bob Brown, were injured and probably 
will miss the Tigers’ remaining games 
with Georgia and Alabama. 

“Auburn is a club without a weak- 
ness,” said Mississippi State's Charley 
Shira. "You look at a team and you 
say, ‘Every player is good except. . . .’ 
But there is no except with Auburn. It's 
difficult to tell the second team from 
the first.” 

The Louisiana State Tiger is of a dif- 
ferent stripe. With only one offensive 
starter back from last season. Coach 
Charley McClendon's squad produces 
only modest scores, but LSU wins with 
that forgotten relic, defense. No team, 
not even Auburn, has run for a touch- 
down against LSU, and only Texas 
A&M, in the season opener, has man- 
aged to beat the Tigers with passes. In 
that game, LSU had an 18-13 lead with 
only seconds left, but an overeager Ti- 
ger defender tried to intercept a des- 
peration Aggie pass instead of simply 
knocking it down. The ball went over 
his head and into the hands of an A&M 
receiver, who ran for the winning touch- 
down. "That’s one I’ll never forget," 
says McClendon. "Those are the kind 
that make a coach wake up screaming 
in the night.” 


Since then the Tigers have used their 
defense to win six straight games, the 
most recent — and most satisfying — vic- 
tory the one Saturday over Alabama. 
LSU's secondary, led by junior Corner- 
back Tommy Casanova, surrendered a 
touchdown to the passing of Scott Hunt- 
er, but otherwise all the Tide could man- 
age was a field goal. The defense stopped 
Alabama's runners with only 79 yards, 
and it intercepted four passes. The last 
interception, by Linebacker Louis Cas- 
cio, ended an Alabama drive in the clos- 
ing seconds. 

Meanwhile, the LSU offense was 
showing some signs of improvement. Se- 
nior Quarterback Buddy Lee ran the 
team smoothly, and his backup, soph- 
omore Bert Jones, connected on a 57- 
yard pass for LSU's longest gain of the 
afternoon. Running Backs Art Cantrellc 
and Jimmy LeDoux each scored and 
made some good yardage, but the best 
running came from a member of the de- 
fense, Safety Craig Burns, who set up a 
touchdown with a 33-yard punt return 
and a field-goal attempt with an inter- 
ception return. 

"LSU is just real, real tough defen- 
sively,” said Bear Bryant. “They were 
much more aggressive in the secondary 
than we were, and their front whipped 
ours badly.” 

“We don’t try to outsmart anybody," 
said LSU's McClendon. “We stick to 
technique. Above all we try not to give 
the other team anything. I won’t say 
this was our best defensive game, but it 
was surely one of our best. I think it’s 
about time people started recognizing 
us. We’re a pretty good team.” 

Perhaps even more than the others, 
LSU is eager to get into a major bowl. 
Last season the Tigers had a 9-1 rec- 
ord, best in the SEC, and were kind of 
willing to play in the Cotton Bowl. Then 
Notre Dame surfaced, and in the en- 
suing confusion LSU was left without 
an invitation to any big bowl. As a mat- 
ter of pride, the LSU players voted dow n 
the Astro-Bluebonnet. They may have 
a more exciting vote to make this year. 

So Charley McClendon is understand- 
ably proud of his LSU team, but how 
about Tennessee’s young Bill Battle? Up 
until Saturday he was making this coach- 
ing business look like a snap. Only 28, 
Battle was Athletic Director Bob Wood- 
ruff's personal choice to succeed Doug 
Dickey when the latter went to Florida. 
Dickey’s departure upset Tennessee fans 


enough, but the bile really started flow- 
ing when Woodruff named Battle. How 
could a mere kid go in against Bear 
and Shug and all those other wise old 
SEC coaches? 

Easy. Tennessee won six of its first 
seven, and the Volunteers even gave Au- 
burn a time of it before losing 36-23. Bat- 
tle, bless his irreverent heart, has a stock 
answer for those who ask foolish ques- 
tions, like how does it feel to be so 
young? “I don’t know," says Battle. 
“I've never been any older." 

Battle probably aged a bit on Sat- 
urday. The Vols nursed a 10-3 lead 
through the first three quarters, but sud- 
denly Quarterback Tommy Suggs got 
South Carolina moving. Suggs, who has 
been the recipient of boos and hate mail 
for his play this season, led the Game- 
cocks 80 yards for a touchdown, a two- 
point conversion and an 11-10 lead. The 
score came with 6:55 left to play. Then, 
after Tennessee went ahead on Quar- 
terback Bobby Scott's 20-yard pass to 
Fullback Curt Watson, Suggs hit Flank- 
er Jimmy Mitchell for 6J yardsandan 18- 
17 lead with 4:56 to play. 

With Scott injured and on the side- 
lines, the Vols’ backup quarterback, 
Dennis Chadwick, came in and moved 
the team to the Carolina 14 with 23 sec- 
onds left. Both teams were out of time- 
outs, but Tennessee rushed in Hunt to 
kick the winning field goal with time run- 
ning out. Battle, who once coached under 
South Carolina's Paul Dietzel. allowed 
himself some youthful enthusiasm after 
the game. 

"Regardless of whether you play well 
or not," he said, "you show class when 
you come from behind.” 

The Vols have perhaps the best-bal- 
anced team in the conference. They have 
a capable passer in Scott, the blond quar- 
terback who looks like Glen Campbell. 
He had hit on 21 of 38 passes in Ten- 
nessee's 38-7 rout of Florida. And in 
Watson, the 217-pound junior fullback, 
the Vols have a powerful runner. Their 
defense is sound, too, especially the sec- 
ondary. Led by Safeties Tim Priest and 
Bobby Majors, it picked up 23 inter- 
ceptions in the first six games. 

But the catalyst has been Battle, who 
let it be known early that, despite his 
age, he was not going to be just one of 
the boys. Says Chip Kell, a senior guard, 
"he made it clear that football here 
was going to be played his way or not 
at all. I got the message, and now 

continued 
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I'm playing harder than I ever did.” 

So there they are, four fine Old South 
teams all prettied up and looking for 
some place to go on New Year's Day. 
None of them can officially accept a 
bowl invitation until Nov. 21. That will 
be some day in Dixie. 


THE WEEK 

by SANDY TREADWELL 


MIDWEST 

1. NOTRE DAME (7-0) 

2. OHIO STATE (7-0) 

3. NEBRASKA (8-0-1) 

Last Saturday morning in Des Moines a 
football fan was in the wrong town but cel- 
ebrating nonetheless. He was a Nebraska 
rooter, dressed in a red jacket and cowboy 
hat, and he staggered along a deserted city 
street yelling, “Go Big Red." If he felt lone- 
ly and confused it was because his team 
was 30 miles to the north, in Ames, pre- 
paring to play Iowa State. 

Seven thousand Cornhusker followers did 
manage to get to Ames and help swell at- 
tendance in Clyde Williams Field to record 
size (36,500). Nebraska's three powerful 
backs, Joe Orduna, Jeff Kinney and Dan 
Schneiss, ran for 277 yards and scored five 
touchdowns, and Quarterback Jerry Taggc, 
replacing injured Van Brownson, threw two 
TD passes as the Cornhuskers defeated the 
Cyclones 54-29. A good many Husker fans 
came with oranges in order to make their 
bowl preference apparent, and threw the 
fruit onto the field in full view of scouts 
who represented, alas, the Sugar and Cot- 
ton Bowls. Iowa State students countered 
by tossing apples, bananas and tomatoes 
into the Nebraska rooting section. After the 
game Nebraska Coach Bob Devaney was 
concerned that his team might also be pon- 
dering the bowls. “What they better be 
thinking about is Kansas State next week," 
he said. 

Meanwhile in Manhattan, Kans. Vince 
Gibson's Kansas State Wildcats won their 
sixth game of the year — and fourth in a 
row — beating Oklahoma State 28-15. "We 
made enough mistakes to lose, but our kids 
just won't quit fighting," said Gibson. The 
mistakes were two fumbled punts. Kansas 
State Quarterback Lynn Dickey, fully re- 
covered from his early-season rib injury, 
passed for 189 yards against the Cowboys, 
but while showering after the game he rup- 


tured a blood vessel in his right knee. 

Those Orange Bowl scouts who were ab- 
sent from Ames spent Saturday in South 
Bend observing Notre Dame's powerful of- 
fense at work. They also saw the legend of 
Joe Theismann reach new proportions as 
the Irish quarterback piled up 381 yards pass- 
ing and running in a 46-14 victory over Pitts- 
burgh. Although he did not become a start- 
er until the seventh game of his sophomore 
season, Theismann now has 4,741 career 
yards in 21 games — three more than Terry 
Hanratty amassed in 27 games. Stat-happy 
Notre Dame also keeps track of something 
called total performance, a category that 
includes punt and kickofT returns and pass 
receptions. Counting Theismann's predis- 
covery yardage as a sophomore punt- return 
specialist — punt-return specialist? — and tHc 
13-yard touchdown pass he caught against 
USC that same year — pass receiver? — Joe 
has now surpassed George Gipp as the all- 
time Irish performer. 

At Madison, Ohio State was a touch slug- 
gish while defeating Wisconsin 24-7. Rex 
Kern started but was soon alternating with 
his sub, Ron Maciejowski, who had also 
guided the Buckeyes against Wisconsin in 
1968 and '69, when Kern was ailing. OSU 
had a narrow 3-0 lead when Ron trotted 
out, but he promptly threw a long pass to 
set up a Buckeye touchdown. In the third 
quarter he did it again. But Ron also threw 
four interceptions, which made the Buckeye 
victory an uneasy one. Was the team look- 
ing ahead to Michigan? Coach Woody Hayes 
said, “No, I don’t think they did that at 
all. A fellow who keeps his fist clinched all 
year can't hit a lick.” 

Mike Adamle, the Big Ten rushing lead- 
er, scored four touchdowns to rally North- 
western to a 28-14 win over Minnesota. The 
Wildcats now have a 4-1 conference record 
and— of all things — a sniff of the Rose Bowl. 
//Michigan beats Ohio and //Northwestern 
beats Indiana and Michigan State, then it's 
probably the Wildcats in Pasadena. 

Toledo won its 20th in a row, defeating 
Northern Illinois 45-7. 


SOUTH 

1. LSU (6-1) 

2. AUBURN (7-1) 

3. TENNESSEE (7-1) 

While the embattled SEC waged war with 
itself, Louisville last week fought for at least 
a share of the Missouri Valley crown (which 
it won) and a new stadium (which it lost). 
Underdogs by two touchdowns, the Car- 
dinals gave their coach of two years, Lee 
Corso, a berth in the Pasadena Bowl with 
a 40-27 defeat of Memphis State. Election 


results were less rewarding. Voters failed to 
pass a bond issue that included a new sta- 
dium, apparently feeling that the present 
one is sufficient, even though half the scats 
are in the end zone. 

Still uncomfortable, too, no doubt, are 
the MVC coaches, whose preseason poll 
picked Louisville to finish last in the con- 
ference. Apparently they hadn't figured on 
sophomore Quarterback John Madeya: he 
ran and passed for three touchdowns. And 
certainly they couldn't have guessed how 
valuable Kicker Scott Marcus (SI, Nov. 9) 
would be. He sent two punts out of bounds 
inside the 10-yard line in the second half. 
Barefoot. He did not do as well in the first 
half, maybe because he was wearing shces. 

Tulane's 31-16 victory over Miami gave 
the Green Wave its sixth win and its best sea- 
son in 14 years. North Carolina, with Don 
McCauley getting two quick touchdowns, 
romped over VMI 62-13 for the Tar Heels' 
highest point total since 1928. McCauley 
has 14 touchdowns this season, surpassing 
the previous record of 12 held by Jimmy 
Ward and Charlie (Choo Choo) Justice. 

Wake Forest dropped Duke 28-14 and 
joined the Blue Devils as ACC co-leaders. 


EAST 

1. DARTMOUTH (7-0) 

2. SYRACUSE (5-3) 

3. PENN STATE (5-3) 

Say this for the Syracuse Orangemen: their 
winning streak is a gaudy five games. Nev- 
er mind that they had sort of a squeaker 
against Army, a team everybody beats. Both 
sides were in an especially emotional frame 
of mind when they came out on the field at 
West Point — Syracuse because every poten- 
tial win has a dreamlike quality in this trou- 
bled season. Army because the Cadets are 
tired of being pushed around. Against Syra- 
cuse, Army did not push back quite hard 
enough. Just 19 seconds remained when the 
Cadets pulled to within two points, 31-29, 
on a 2 1 -yard Dick Atha-to-Joe Albano pass 
and a two-point conversion. Then fights 
broke out at midfield. Army Coach Tom 
Cahill went out to try MP duty — and re- 
turned to (he sideline with a bloody mouth. 
"I think I must have been punched," he 
said perceptively. 

Things were quite a bit cooler at Hanover, 
N.H., where the nationally ranked Ivy ter- 
rors of Dartmouth shut out Columbia 
55-0. Never before in Ivy history had there 
been that big a victory margin. The Indians 
are determined to have an undefeated season, 
and they keep thinking about how they had 
one going last year until Princeton tigered 
them on the last day, 35-7. Coming up next 
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for Dartmouth is Cornell, which features the 
nation's leading rusher, Ed Marinaro. 

Penn, meanwhile, was as flat as its home- 
coming festivities as Yale won 32-22. "Wc 
had a pep rally in the ice-skating rink, and 
hardly anybody showed up," grumbled Jim 
Fuddy, the Quaker captain. Maybe the 
homecoming loss is getting to be a Penn tra- 
dition; the school is 2-16-1 since 1952. 

Harvard, helped along by three fumble 
recoveries and five interceptions, upset 
Princeton 29-7, and Penn State looked like 
the Nittany Lions of old in a 34-0 rout of 
Maryland. 


WEST 

1. STANFORD (8-1) 

2. ARIZONA STATE (7-0) 

3. AIR FORCE (8-1) 

Through the season Oregon Tailback Bob- 
by Moore had provided the Ducks with vir- 
tually all their ground power. But when the 
team reported for practice in Eugene last 
Monday, Moore was absent. On Tuesday 
he skipped practice again. That night he 
was arrested in Portland and charged by po- 
lice with entering a car with intent to steal. 
The next day Oregon Coach Jerry Frei sus- 
pended Moore for a week, saying this was 
based on the missed practices, not the po- 
lice charge. Thus Moore would not be able 
to play against undefeated Air Force and 
Oregon's offense would be limited to the 
forward pass. But it was not Moore's ab- 
sence that caused the Ducks to attempt 43 
passes during the game. "Scouting Air 
Force," Frei said, “we saw wc could throw 
on them. Even if Bobby had been in there, 

1 think we still would have thrown as much." 

Score one for scouting. Oregon Quarter- 
back Dan Fouts, a sophomore, completed 
28 passes for 396 yards as the Ducks upset 
the unbeaten Falcons 46-35. Fouts threw 
four touchdown passes and a two-point con- 
version, and Oregon's defense, gradually 
adjusting to Ernie Jennings, the Falcons' 
superstar receiver, shut out Air Force in 
the last quarter. "We tried about five mil- 
lion different defenses against Fouts," Fal- 
con Coach Ben Martin said. "You saw how 
much luck wc had. It wouldn't have mat- 
tered if we’d had Herb Addcrlcy out there. 
We play Stanford next, and when Jim Plun- 
kett hears about this he'll lick his chops." 

Plunkett had his chops full this week. It 
had looked as though he and Washington’s 
Sonny Sixkilter might not face one another. 
Sixkillcr, said to be named after a Cher- 
okee ancestor who killed six bison, came 
down with the flu and was declared a doubt- 
ful starter. Meanwhile, John Hall, a col- 
umnist for the Los Angeles Times, wrote 


that Plunkett had a sore arm and that Stan- 
ford was keeping this a secret because of 
his Hcisman candidacy. "I’ll prove I'm 
healthy," Plunkett told a teammate. "I'm 
going to throw a few long ones today." 

It's a good thing he did, because the Hus- 
kies put up a stiff fight. Washington's Jim 
Kricg returned the opening kickoff 95 yards 
for a touchdown, after which Plunkett threw 
three first-quarter touchdown passes. Then 
it was Sixkillcr's turn. The sophomore, flu 
and all. entered the game at the end of the 
first quarter and immediately moved the 
Huskies 77 yards, completing the drive with 
a nine yard scoring toss to Tight End John 
Brady. Following a recovered fumble in the 
third quarter, Sixkillcr confused Stanford 
by running an option play into the end zone. 
And when he passed for a two point con- 
version, the Huskies led again, 22-21. But 
then Plunkett zipped a 15-yard bullet to 
Randy Vataha for a touchdown and a 
29-22 win that clinched the Rose Bowl berth 
for Stanford. Plunkett's 268 yards passing 
increased his career total to 7,082, breaking 
by six yards the NCAA record held by Steve 
Ramsey of North Texas State. 

Although Arizona State fumbled the ball 
1 1 times, a school frustration record, it didn't 
really matter as the Sun Devils ran 374 
yards and blistered San Jose State 46-10. 
The Sun Devil defense, which had allowed 
94 rushing yards per game previously, held 
San Jose to one lonely yard on the ground. 

Southern California, which managed to 
score only two touchdowns in its last two 
games, scored 10 against staggering Wash- 
ington State in a 70-33 slaughter. After a 
calm, civilized, fatherly word of advice from 
Coach Dec Andros— "Take that ball and 
shove it right down their throats" — Oregon 
State upset California 16-10. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (8-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (8-1) 

3. TEXAS TECH (7-2) 


A year ago Baylor was embarrassed by the 
Texas Longhorns 56-14, although Darrell 
Royal began substituting for his starters be- 
fore halftime. “1 never felt as low in my 
life," Baylor Coach Bill Beall said last week. 
"I think all of us made a promise then 
that nothing like that would happen again 
if hard work could make it different." This 
year was different. Beall's defensive unit, 
convinced that it could contain the Texas 
Wishbone attack, stayed out an extra hour 
after Wednesday's practice to polish some 
new maneuvers. 

For a while on Saturday in Waco it ap- 
peared that the Bears were in for it again. 


Texas scored three touchdowns in the sec- 
ond quarter on drives of 15, 77 and 78 
yards. At the half the Longhorns held a 21- 
7 lead, and the Wishbone looked as pow- 
erful as ever. But in the second half the 
most devastating ground attack in college 
football history was just about stopped. The 
Longhorns managed only 84 yards and four 
first downs, and never crossed the Baylor 30- 
yard line. With more than eight minutes 
left to play. Linebacker David Jones blocked 
a Longhorn punt and Ray Penn, another 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the LINEMAN: Linebacker David Jones of Bay- 
lor blocked a Texas punt and was in on 17 
tackles — 10 solo. They lost 21-14. but Jones 
and the Bears held the Longhorns' vaunted at- 
tack to meager yardage in the second half. 

the back: Mike Adamle. Northwestern’s S' 
9\ 195-pound fullback, rushed for 192 yards 
and plunged for four touchdowns as the Wild- 
cats came from 14 points back to beat Min- 
nesota 28-14 for their fourth Big Ten victory. 


Bear linebacker, gathered up the ball and 
scrambled 27 yards for a score. Behind only 
21-14 now, Baylor had plenty of time in 
which to catch up, but Texas stiffened and 
there was no more scoring. Shaken, but with 
their 27th straight victory in hand, the Long- 
horns returned thankfully to Austin. Said 
Steve Worster, who scored twice, "We were 
lucky to win." 

In Arkansas, fans and players seemed to 
be more concerned with the recuperative 
powers of a patient in a Dallas hospital 
than the Razorbacks' game with Rice. Bill 
Burnett, the team's best ballcarrier, under- 
went surgery for a separated shoulder on 
Monday, and the big worry was whether 
he would be able to play against Texas on 
Dec. 7. Ah, yes. Rice. The Owls had a 14-3 
lead at halftime, but then Arkansas resumed 
playing ’em one at a time. After the in- 
termission the Razorbacks scored on five 
straight possessions and ultimately allowed 
Rice just two first downs. Final score; 38- 
14. Coach Frank Broyles told his team, "I 
wasn't ready to play on Friday and you 
weren't ready to play on Friday. We weren’t 
even ready to play on Saturday. I promise 
you this won't happen again. But wasn't 
that a heck of a back nine?" 

Doug McCutchen ran straight at the cen- 
ter of the Texas Christian line for 204 yards— 
two yards short of a school record set in 
1942 — as Texas Tech defeated TCU 22-14. 

The halfback wasn't quite satisfied. “I 
still need to improve my running," he said. 
"I haven't been able to break the big 
play." end 
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Why is he getting 
ahead of you? 

ou know 


Maybe yc 
too much. 





It you did all the reading 
required of you during the 
business day, chances are you 
wouldn't have timetodoanything 
else. Like act on what you've 
learned. Sometimes knowing too 
much in business can be as bad 


as knowing too little. That's 
where The Wall Street Journal 
comes in. It gives you the useful 
news of business every business 
day. More than stock-market 
and financial news. Useful news 
about matters anywhere that 
affect your business or career. 

And The Journal gives you 
the news the way you need to 
know it. In a style that's to the 
point, clear and easy to grasp. 
We figure you're much too busy 
to wade through seven para- 
graphs when two will do. 

And one more thing: 95% 
of the stories you read in The 


Journal are dug up and written 
by our own staff, the world's 
largest staff of business-news 
reporters and editors. They make 
it their business to keep you 
ahead in yours. 

Read The Wall Street 
Journal. It just might be all you 
need. On most newsstands. Or a 
three-month introductory 
subscription, $9.* 

Write The Wall Street 
Journal, 200 Burnett Road, 
Chicopee, Mass. 01021. 

The 

Wall Street 
Journal 

The national daily source 
of useful business news 


•Above lale, U.S. and Povvcsvionv and Canada 



bridge /Charles Goren 


This tigress 
burned 
very bright 


3Lonl)on:$728 

W.82 

Mexico City: $ 9.60 
ATHENS- $ 6.99 
Tokyo: $ I4.89 


D uring my long and happy bridge ca- 
reer. I have had the good fortune to 
play as the partner of some of the world's 
greatest players. Two of them were wom- 
en. and when my wins are finally totted 
up. these two ladies no doubt will fig- 
ure in a majority of them. One, of course, 
was the late Helen Sobel Smith (SI. Sept. 
22, 1969). The other, whose name is 
less well known to players nowadays, 
was Mrs. R. C. (Sally) Young of Phil- 
adelphia. Her death earlier this year was 
mourned by all of us oldtimers who knew 
her as both a fearsome opponent and a 
wonderful partner — a combination that 
eludes most players, the men because 
they arc too tough and the women be- 
cause they are too soft. 

Sally was a tiny, slender tigress (1 
doubt that her playing weight ever hit 
three figures). But she built a smattering 
of knowledge, a flair for the game and 
a fierce will to win into the epitome of 
everything that is needed for bridge ex- 
cellence. It may astonish modern-day 
players to learn that Sally won no few- 
er than 26 national championships, a 
record equaled by only a handful of men. 
Between 1937 and 1958 she won the Na- 
tional Women’s Team championship 
seven times and finished second on three 
other occasions. But the victory of which 
she was most likely proudest was the 
one scored in the 1947 National Board-a- 
Match Team event, w'hen she was a mem- 
ber of the only all-woman group ever 
to capture one of the three major open- 
team championships. 

The hand shown on the following page 
is one 1 remember best, however: I was 
Sally's partner and all I had to do was 
put down the dummy and admire her 
execution — both of the play and of our 
opponents. 

eonllnurd 


NEW YCH3K: *4.99' 
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All over the world King George IV sells at the same prestige 
price as the other "top twelve” Scotches. 

But here, it is the only one of them you can buy for 
a remarkable $4.99 4/5 qt. And it's the very same Scotch! 

•New York State price. Slightly higher or lower in other states. 

King George IV 

100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. 80 Proof. Sole Distributor U.S.A. Munson Shaw Co., N.Y. 



BRIDGE continurd 


Sally's three-heart rebid was an ex- 
cellent choice. It was better than a re- 
opening double, since she had no in- 
terest in a possible diamond response, 
and better than showing her four-card 
club suit before rebidding her six-card 
heart suit. Her bid enabled me to raise 
to game with minimal values, most of 
which, it turned out, were of little help 
in enabling her to score 10 tricks. 

Sally did her best to steal a trick by win- 
ning the first spade and immediately lead- 
ing up to the king of diamonds, but 
East had the ace. He won. cashed the 
jack of spades and returned the 2 of 
clubs. The jack of clubs lost to the king 
and West exited with a diamond, dum- 
my’s 10 forcing East's queen. Sally 
ruffed, cashed the ace of clubs, trumped 
a club in dummy and discarded her last 
club on the jack of diamonds. 

Now all she had to do was pick up 
the missing king of trumps. She led 
the jack of hearts from dummy, but w hen 
East played the 5, a delicate false-card, 
Sally stopped to do some hard thinking 


Neither side vulnerable 
South dealer 

NORTH 
4 10 9 6 3 
T J 9 6 

♦ K J 10 5 
4 74 

WEST 
4 K Q 8 4 2 

▼ K 

♦ 8 6 3 2 
4 K 6 3 

SOUTH 
4 A 7 
V A Q 10 7 

♦ 9 

4 A J 10 9 
SOITII WEST NORTH EAST 

IV 14 PASS PASS 

3 V PASS 4 V PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: king of spades 


before taking the “automatic” finesse. 
West's distribution was nearly an open 
book — he was known to have started 
with five spades, the three clubs he had 
already played and. judging by the man- 


ner in which he had played his diamonds, 
four cards in that suit, which left only a 
singleton heart. If this were indeed the 
case, then East was a strong mathemat- 
ical favorite to hold the king among his 
three hearts. 

But there was a more significant clue, 
and in making use of it Sally followed 
the famed reasoning of Sherlock Holmes 
in the tale of the dog that did not bark 
in the night. East had already shown 
up with the jack of spades and the ace- 
queen of diamonds, and he appeared to 
have the queen of clubs, since his ear- 
lier lead of the 2 would normally tend 
to show an honor in the suit. If East 
had also held the guarded king of hearts, 
he would surely have taken some ac- 
tion — such as bidding one no trump — 
after his partner’s one-spade overcall. 
Since he had remained silent, Sally de- 
duced that he could not possibly hold 
the king of hearts. So she pounced with 
the ace and West's king fell prey. 

I’ll miss Sally Young. So will all of 
the world of bridge. end 


EAST 

4 J5 

V 852 
♦ A ({ 7 I 

4 Q 8 5 2 



Stop wishing you could. 
You can with a Canon. 


A Canon 35mm systems camera makes 
even the tough shots easy. 

Three Canon models (the FT-Ql. Polix 
QL and TL-QL) have incredibly accurate 
through-the-lens spotmetering tor preciso 
readings In every lighting situation. What's 
more, they all give you fast microprism 
focusing and Canon's exclusive QL (quick- 
loading) feature that lets you load film in 
seconds without threading or fumbling. 

Most important, all throe cameras are 
backed by our complete system of profes- 
sional-quality interchangeable lenses and 
accessories. 

A franchised Bell & Howell/Canon 
dealer can get you started. 


Canon 



Now. ..a new way to get stereo tape cartridges — at great savings' 



As your introduction, choose 

ANY 3 


8-TRACK CARTRIDGES 



THAT’S RIGHT! You may have any 3 of the best 
selling 8-track cartridges shown here — ALL 3 for 
only $1.00! That’s the fabulous bargain for new 
members who join and agree to purchase as few as 
four additional selections in the coming year. 

AS A MEMBER you will receive, every four weeks, a 
copy of the Service’s buying guide. Each issue offers 
scores of different cartridges — the best-sellers 
from over 50 different labels! 

If you want only the regular selection of your 
main musical interest, you need do nothing — it 
will be shipped to you automatically. Or you may 
order any of the other cartridges offered ... or take 
no cartridge at all . . . just by returning the conven- 
ient selection card by the date specified. What's 
more, from time to time the Service will offer some 
special cartridges which you may reject by return- 
ing the special dated form provided ... or accept by 
doing nothing. 

YOUR OWN CHARGE ACCOUNT! Upon enrollment, 
we will open a charge account in your name. You 
pay for your cartridges only after you've received 
them — and are enjoying them. They will be mailed 
and billed to you at the regular Service price of $6.98 
(some special cartridges somewhat higher), plus a 
mailing and handling charge 

FANTASTIC BONUS PLAN! Once you've completed 
your enrollment agreement, you’ll get a cartridge 
of your choice FREE (plus 25c mailing and handling) 
for every two cartridges you buy! That’s like getting 
a 33V3% discount from regular Service prices on all 
the 8-track cartridges you want ... for as long as you 
want! Mail the coupon today! 

COLUMBIA stereo Tape CARTRIDGE SERVICE 

Terre Haute, Indiana AT 808 


OR ... if you have no tape cartridge equipment, take this 

COMPLETE 8-TRACK CARTRIDGE SYSTEM 



Here’s everything you need to en- 
joy the full stereo fidelity, plus 
the effortless convenience ot 8- 
track cartridges in your home! Car- 
tridge tapes "pop in’’ at the 
touch of your finger, play con- 
tinuously - switch automatically 
from track to track . . . and the 
System, with Us two beautiful, 
matched speaker cabinets, pro- 


vides superb stereophonic sound! 

You might expect to pay up to 
$99.95 even more - for this 
System at fine stores in your area. 
Yet now you may have it for only 
$29. 95 a price even below our 
own cost when you join and buy 
three cartridges of your choice at 
the regular Service price ot $6.98 
each, under terms outlined here. 



A60-8/4F 

Please accept me as a member of the Service. I've Indicated 
belov the three cartridges I wish to receive for 81.00. plus 
mailing and handling. I agree to purchase four more selec- 
tions during the coming year at the regular Service price 
under the terms outlined In this advertisement . . and I may 
cancel my membership any lime thereat ter. II 1 continue. 1 
will be eligible for the Service's generous bonus plan, 

$END ME THE$E 3 CARTRIDGES (fill in numbers): 


1 1 T 

J 

My moin musical interest is (check one box only): 

□ Easy listening p Young Sounds 

Rfc. 

D Country 

□ Mi» (Please print) First Name Inil 

:lal Last Name 

City Itete 

Zip. 


: Check here If you want to receive the Columbia 8-Track 
Tape Cartridge System for only $29.95. Enclose your check 
or money order as full payment. (Complete satisfaction is 
guaranteed or your money will be refunded In full. ■ You'll be 
billed 56.98 each for your first three cartridges iplus a mail- 
ing and handling charge for the System and your first three 
cartridges!, and you merely agree to purchase twelve addi- 
tional cartridges during the next two years at the regular 
price. (Be sure to Indicate in the boxes above the three car- 
tridges you want.) 

II you wish to charge your System, your first three cartridges 
iplus mailing and handling i. to a credit card, check one and 
All In your account number below: 

D American Express O Diners Club D Uni-Card 

3 Master Charge □ Midwest Bank Card Q BankAmertcard 

£»!!!!!!! A60-9/5S 

[_ Ijnetu, ___ A61-1/6S 

£ 1970 CBS Direct Market 


tin* Services SC-479, F70 












No starboard hatch cover and no port engine (the mechanic is down 
there fixing it), but this boat is bobbing toward victory with . . . 

Magoon on the bounding main 


\ A/ hen last we left Dr. Boh Magoon, 
* * i he young Florida eye surgeon was 
the national outboard ocean racing 
champion. He also was restless, full of 
vague yearnings. Could he find true hap- 
piness and new thrills racing the big in- 
boards? Now. as we join him again, he 
is bobbing crazily along, six miles off 
Kev West. He is driving a powerful 35- 
foot twin-engine inboard, so new that it 
has barely got its bottom wet. One hatch 
cover is gone. One engine is dead. Be- 
low deck the mechanic is fooling with 
faulty w iring. trying to make it run again. 
The boat is making maybe 30 mph and 
a rival is closing fast, at maybe 80. Is 
Young Dr. Magoon happy? Arc ocean 
racers crazy? 

This is the way it was last week at a 
bash called the Henncssy Key West Race, 
the decisive event of the season for the 
madcap Union of International Motor- 
boating. The idea was to dash 162 nau- 
tical miles to the Dry Tortugasand back, 
all of it through angry water. Twenty 
boats answered the call to race, only 12 
made the finish line and the span of 
open sea between was sown with crip- 


ples. strays, a fire-gutted hulk and a ton 
of fillings shaken out of teeth. 

Which is routine, but this was more 
than just the usual ocean race. There 
were all these little subplots. On the night 
before the race there was the traditional 
party, highlighted by the traditional list- 
fight over a woman. That was customary. 
But wait. One of the race entries was 
that eminent British sportsman. Tommy 
Sopwith, whose dad won World War I 
fame by building a fighter plane called 
the Sopwith Camel. Another was the 
fiery Italian. Vincenzo Balcstrieri. 
aboard the boat he calls the Black Tor- 
nado. There was what can best be called 
tension between them. 

Sopwith had won the Miami-Nassau 
race last month, first having thoughtfully 
attached superchargers to the 475-horsc- 
power engines of his Avenger. Donhle-O- 
Seven. Balestricri had finished second 
and there was a protest over the su- 
perchargers. The race promoter tossed 
out Sopwith's victory, moving the Ital- 
ian up and thus putting the two in a vir- 
tual tic for the season's championship. 
The Key West race would decide it all. 


At the start the two eyed each other 
with frosty glares. 

Then there was the fact that another 
of the entries was the crusty old Carl 
Kiekhaefer. longtime race-winning pres- 
ident of Kiekhaefer Mercury (marine en- 
gines) until his retirement a year ago. It 
turns out he had not retired at all. but 
had submerged into the boating world 
and was now popping up with his own 
new firm. Kiekhaefer Aero Marine, and 
his own new boat. It was a 35' 10", low- 
profile monster designed and built by 
racing champion Don Aronow and out- 
fitted with Kiekhacfer's engines. each 475 
horsepower and each purely stock, since 
Kiekhaefer has this thing about not 
souping up engines. 

"Reliability rather than pure speed is 
the thing." the old man said. "It‘s a 
case of the tortoise and the hare." He 
avoided the obvious and named the boat 
Aeromarine I. also painting a commercial 
K.A.M. I on the side. And he signed 
young Dr. Magoon to drive it. 

Away they raced, streaking past the 
throng of spectators at Mallory Square, 
out into the Straits of Florida and to- 
ward the first checkpoint 8.5 miles off. 
Sprinting into the lead were Sopwith's 
Double- O- Seven and Balestricri's Black 
Tornado , both hammering along at some 
70 mph from wave to wave. But then, 
as they say in ocean racing, along came 
Magoon. At the first checkpoint he was 
out in front, zinging along with Me- 
chanic Gene Lanham and Navigator 
Tom Otto, who was pointing the way 
with what looked like sharp karate 
punches at the air. 

Aeromarine lost the lead to an old war- 
ship called Mama Maritime near check- 
point two. then regained it on the loop 
through the 13 ry Tortugas. And now the 
big drama was astern. 

Off Rebecca Shoals. Sopw ith's Donb/e- 
O-Seren suddenly erupted into flames 
and a black plume of smoke painted 
the sky. Life-jacketed captain and crew 
bailed out to bob helplessly in the wa- 
ter. At least one racer churned past the 
three men without stopping to help. But 
not Balcstrieri. 

The Italian whipped alongside, 
stopped and picked up the Sopwith crew 
while the race went on around them. 
"Bad. very much fire." Balestrieri said 
later. "You understand — those men 
maybe 100. maybe 50 feet from the boat. 
If she explode. . . ." He waved his hands 
in true Italian fashion and looked heav- 
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enward. The rescuers took Sopwith and 
aides to the nearest check boat. 

•'Sopwith told me to go on." said 
Balestricri. The Italian did. and finished 
fifth. Not far away, the Double-O-Sev- 
en burned to the waterline and sank- - 
aluminum hull, supercharged engines 
and all. 

Meanwhile, back aboard the Aeronia- 
rlne, young Dr. Mag oon was building 
his lead by leaps and bounds from wave- 
lop 10 wavelop. Close chaser Bill Wish- 
nick and his Boss O' Nova had stopped 
to change a prop and it began to look 
like a breeze for Magoon. Well, there 
was the small matter of the starboard 
engine hatch that had bounced away 
when nobody was looking. But the Kiek- 
haefer engines were screaming their fine, 
stock sound as Magoon rounded the final 
checkboat with just six miles to go. 

And that is when the wiring failed. 
And the port engine shut off. And the 
mechanic climbed below to try and fix 
it. And when Bill Wishnick began clos- 
ing again from behind at high speed. 
But he just didn't have enough ocean 
left to catch the leader. 

Young Dr. Magoon sat up on the pad- 
ded cockpit, steering easily, occasionally 
waving to a passing helicopter, and ex- 
amining his surgeon's fingernails. It was 
in that stance that he crossed the finish 
line first, three hours and 17 minutes 
after he had left Key West. The Boss 
O' Novo was eight minutes behind. 

The $2,500 first-place prize is not that 
important— most ocean racers spill that 
much at the postracc parties. It was 
winning that counted. And everybody 
seemed to have won. 

Sopwith won, in effect, despite losing 
his boat. The fact that superchargers 
were O.K. for the Key West race in- 
dicated that his Miami-Nassau race also 
might now be accepted and he would 
emerge as the new world ocean-racing 
champion. Balestricri won, of course, 
because in stopping to stage a dramatic 
midrace rescue he became the toast of 
the racing world and the darling of two 
continents. Old Kiekhaefer won in his 
first time back and first time out with 
his new firm. The American drivers won 
some glory, too, finishing first and sec- 
ond against the best foreign drivers in 
the world. 

And what of Dr. Magoon, outboard 
champ, and now a winning inboard rac- 
er? Did Young Dr. Magoon find true 
happiness? Tune in next race. 
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No matter where you are in the room, you're surrounded with sound. 
Beautiful FM/AM sound from Zenith's new Circle of Sound 1 * table 
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The fastest tires on earth - 
Goodyear. 


Bonneville, Utah -October 23, 1970: 

A rocket-powered car propelled by liquified 
natural gas travelled across the earth faster 
than any car had travelled before... averaging 
622.407 mph on two runs across the flats. 

The car was the Natural Gas Industries 
Blue Flame Special. 

The tires — Goodyear. 

Tires specially built and tested to 
withstand the fantastic centrifugal forces 
occurring at such record-breaking speeds. 

Land speed records have become 
a habit with Goodyear. 

1963: 407 mph. 1964: 526 mph. 1965: 600 mph. 
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boxing / Wilton Wynn 


The night Carlos made a no-no out of Ni-no 

Who is this Carlos Monzon? Does he really deserve to be in the same ring with that handsome hero, Nino 
Benvenuti? For pizza's sake, can anyone beat Nino in Rome? Italian fans got all the answers last Saturday 


It couldn't have been sadder in Mud- 
* ville after mighty Casey had struck 
out. The old familiar chant of "Ni-no, 
Ni-no” was stilled as fans cleared a path 
for their beaten hero on the march back 
to his dressing room. There was some 
restrained applause, and here and there 
someone cheerfully called out. “You'll 
beat him next time. Nino." But it was 
whistling in the dark. Nino Benvenuti. 
the greatest of Italian boxing champions, 
had just taken the licking of his life. Be- 
hind him in the ring, Argentine fans 
were whooping it up and hoisting on 
their shoulders the new middleweight 


champion of the world, Carlos Monzon. 
Mighty Nino had been knocked out in 
the 12th round. 

Twelve thousand fans paying nearly 
$120,000 had packed Rome's Palazzo 
Dello Sport Saturday night to see their 
champion put his title on the line for 
the fifth time. They suspected that Nino 
faced a tough challenger in Monzon. un- 
beaten in his last 60 fights and rated 
No. 1 contender for the title. After all, 
the South American was taller, had a 
three-inch reach advantage and was four 
years younger than the champion from 
Trieste. Yet Italians could not believe 


Monzdn was in a class with their Nino, 
who had easily polished off four con- 
secutive challengers after winning the 
title, for the second time, from Emile 
Griffith in New York in 1968. Benvenuti 
might look bad against a Doyle Baird 
in faraway Akron, Ohio, or against a 
Tom Bethea in Australia, but he was al- 
ways at his best when the title was on 
the line. And when fighting in Rome. 
Nino was invincible. In 31 fights in It- 
aly’s capital, he had won 31 times. He 
entered the ring a 2-to-l favorite. 

But after one minute and 50 seconds 
of the 12th round, Nino was on the 
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floor, kneeling, his forehead touching 
the mat. He managed to get to his feet 
by the count of nine but fell helplessly 
against the ropes while German Referee 
Rudolf Drust threw both hands into the 
air to signal it was all over. 

For Italians, it hurt all the more be- 
cause there really were no excuses. They 
couldn't call it a lucky punch, or bad 
breaks. From start to finish, the Ar- 
gentine took the play away from the 
champ. Italians had been told he was a 
slow, somewhat clumsy lighter whose 
only weapon was his powerful right, but 
from the beginning he outboxed as well 
as outpunched Benvenuti. They had 
heard he didn't have a left hand either, 
but Saturday night he showed he had 
one and that he knew how to use it. He 
pumped a long left jab time after lime 
into Nino's face and hammered savage 
left hooks to the body. C onfronted with 
the Argentine's onslaught. Benvenuti ap- 
peared bewildered, sometimes lighting 
as if in a trance. Always bothered by tall- 
er lighters. Nino had trouble reaching 
his man. He never was able to take com- 
mand. The lefts that had made life mis- 
erable for Griflilh and Don Fullmer and 
Bethea could not lind Monzon. 

Italians could hardly be blamed for 
knowing so little about Monzon. The 
same applies to boxing fans anywhere 
but Argentina, where he has had nearly 
all of his 81 bouts (69 victories, nine 
draws, three defeats). Over the past few 
years, he has beaten six U.S. fighters, 
all of them relatively unknown except 
for Bethea, whom he outpointed in 10 
rounds. All of the bouts were held in 
Buenos Aires. 

Though he has scored 44 knockouts. 
Mon/on is not able to slug away with 
impunity, because he often hurts his 
hands. Before recent bouts in Argentina, 
he has had them injected with novocain 
to deaden the pain, and there is con- 
flicting testimony about whether this was 
done last week in Rome. (In the U.S. the 
practice would not be sanctioned, but it 
has occurred when doctors and rival sec- 
onds were looking the other way.) Mon- 
zon took another precaution before 
meeting Benvenuti — he turned his back 
on the Trevi Fountain and tossed a coin 
into it over his shoulder. 

In the very first round Monzon alert- 
ed Italians to the fact that, as he put it. 
he had not come to Rome "just for sight- 
seeing.” Benvenuti tried a few long lefts 
and was met by sharp counters, two 
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BOXING continued 


left hooks to the jaw surrounding a right 
to the neck. As the bell rang, the ref- 
eree warned Monzon against holding and 
hitting. 

By round three Nino began to show 
signs of strain. He was flustered by the 
Argentine's style and startled by his 
roughness in the clinches. Toward the 
end of the third, Nino blew his stack. 
Monzon clobbered him on the neck in 
a clinch and the outraged Benvenuti com- 
plained loudly to the referee. If it brought 
him no relief from Monzon, whose jabs 
kept him confused and at bay, it did stim- 
ulate the crowd, and the “Ni-no, Ni- 
no" chants picked up in volume. Per- 
haps as a result. Benvenuti seemed to 
gain strength in the fifth. Though he 
was butted several times in the chest 
and banged under the chin by Monzon’s 
shoulder in the clinches, he managed to 
duck a few jabs and hooks and land 
some of his own. But the hopes of Ital- 
ians died in the next two rounds. 

Monzon was being continually booed 
for bulling and roughing , and fans threw 


paper cups into the ring in protest, but 
the South American caught Benvenuti 
repeatedly with hard rights and, in the 
seventh, hammered him into the ropes. 
Nino was saved by the bell. 

Desperate and clearly facing defeat, 
Benvenuti somehow rallied and held his 
own for a spell — or perhaps Monz6n 
was confidently biding his time. Nino 
connected with an elbow in the eighth, 
and that brought a complaint from Mon- 
zon, but the action was fairly even until 
the champion simply ran out of gas. By 
the 11th his punches were more like 
pushes, and he was trying to hold and 
clinch until the end. “Ni-no, Ni-no” 
faded away. 

Benvenuti came out for the 12th and 
actually hit Monzon on the jaw with a 
left hook, but Monz6n did not bat an 
eye. He herded Nino into his own cor- 
ner, drove a clean uppercut to the point 
of the chin and the idol of Italians went 
down. There was dead silence in his cor- 
ner. Benvenuti's wife, Giuliana, who 
hadn't stopped screaming from the 


sound of the first bell, stood mute, look- 
ing at her beaten husband. They led the 
stunned champion away from the ropes 
and back to his stool, but he was so grog- 
gy he had to stay there several minutes 
before he could walk down the aisle to 
his dressing room. When he got there 
he gave orders that no one be allowed 
to come in. Even Giuliana waited out- 
side. She had her own explanation for 
her husband's defeat. For 20 days be- 
fore the fight, Nino had remained se- 
cluded, almost out of touch with the 
world. “What do you expect?" said Giu- 
liana. “Keeping him for such a long 
time so far from everyone! Twenty days 
without seeing anybody. He was forbid- 
den to see his friends, to have their talks, 
their comfort, their encouragement. It 
was all a big mistake." 

Perhaps it was a mistake and, true 
enough, Benvenuti has looked bad be- 
fore, only to handle his conquerors eas- 
ily in return matches. But last Saturday 
night he seemed to be a man past his 
prime. 
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nature Bit Gilbert 


If you kill Arizona 's rarest 
bird, please report at once 


The masked bobwhite, almost extinct, has been reestablished in a 
conservation program that even risks having the birds shot by hunters 


S ometime this fall a hunter in that 
rocky wild corner of Arizona south 
of Tucson may bring down the rarest 
game bird in the country— a masked bob- 
white quail. The shot will be perfectly 
legal, for there is no law protecting the 
masked bob. No law has been needed: 
\tet tews!, teas tee&w txwsvtt w\ Awraava tevt 
some 70 years, the last authenticated 
specimen having been shot near the town 
of Calabasas (pop. 27) in 1897. 

Yet this tall a hunter may very well 
knock one down, and if he docs — and 
turns in the band on the bird's leg — he 
will not be criticized by the experts in 
the Rare and tndangcred Species unit 
of the Bureau of Sport fisheries and 
Wildlife of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, a body ordinarily sparing in 
its praise of people who shoot rare birds. 

The masked bobwhite is an exception- 
al fowl in many respects. Arizona's most 
famous bird, it is a rust-breasted, black- 
faced little quail, Culiiuis virginianus ritlg- 
wayi, renowned for its handsome col- 
ors and for the extraordinary fact that 
it disappeared almost as soon as it was 
discovered. Never common, the bird had 
a very limited range. It was found only 
in northern Sonora in Mexico and the 
southern part of central Arizona, rough- 
ly between the Baboquivari Mountains 
on the west and the Huachuca range on 
the east, perhaps a hundred miles east 
and west and 40 or 50 miles north of 
the Mexican border. The masked bob- 
while lived in expanses of tall grass, and 
while its existence was known from the 
earliest settlement days, it was not un- 
til 1884 that specimens were collected 
and classified by ornithologists. Only 14 
years after it was first described, the 


masked bobwhite was extinct in the U.S. 

Hunters may have killed some, but 
the human ability to alter an environ- 
ment, not human predation, caused the 
extermination of the bird. Between 1870 
and 1890 the long-horned cattle pop- 
ulation of Arizona increased from 5,000 
wvAtee,?.. Avsvwig vtetetv 
of overgrazing, the short-grass prairies 
of southern Arizona were devastated. 
The insulating, water-conserving grass 
was stripped away, exposing the thin 
soil to the sun, drought and erosion and 
converting thousands of acres into mes- 
quitc and burrobrush scrubland. Cattle 
died by the thousands for lack of for- 
age and water, ranchers went broke by 
the hundreds for lack of cattle and, down 
toward the bottom of the list of casu- 
alties— if you are inclined to think of 
such things in terms of size — was the 
masked bobwhite, which depended on 
the grass for food, cover and nesting 
materials. 

The way the masked bobwhite died 
oft' almost instantly, and the fact that 
very few men had actually seen the bird, 
made this Arizona race of quail pre- 
cisely what early students of the area's 
birdlife called it: almost mythical. Oc- 
casional reports came that specimens 
lived in grassy pockets of the mountains, 
but they were unconfirmed, and author- 
ities generally agreed that the bird was 
gone from Arizona forever. In 1938 a 
Southwestern ornithologist, J. Stokely 
l.igon, found coveys of the bird in Mex- 
ico and trapped a few. On a second trip 
in 1949 he trapped more live birds and 
had moderate success in breeding them 
in pens on his New Mexico ranch. Short- 
ly before his death in 1961 Ligon gave 

continued 
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four pairs to Seymour and Jim Levy, 
businessmen and gentleman naturalists 
of Tucson with a passionate interest in 
Southwestern wildlife problems. The 
possibility of restocking the bird on suit- 
able grasslands was discussed at the time. 
A definitive work. The Birds of Arizo- 
na. published b> the University of Ar- 
izona in 1964. expressed skepticism, say- 
ing. "There is no ungrazed grassland 
within the former range in Arizona" and 
w arning of a waste of funds "in vain at- 
tempts to introduce the masked bobwhite 
in high grasslands where it never thrived. 
Ours is not the hardy old New England 
bobwhite.” 

But the Levy brothers, who rediscov- 
ered several flocks in Mexico, began bad- 
gering wildlife authorities to do some- 
thing about the bird before it was too 
late. The Rare and Endangered Species 
unit — concerned with basic research on 
92 birds and mammals that arc cither 
rare or in danger of extinction —was es- 
tablished in 1966. and the following year 
the masked bobwhite was included in 
the first group upon which the agency 
would focus its research. 

The Lcvys sent four pairs of their cap- 
tive birds to the Rare and Endangered 
Species laboratory in Laurel. Md. A 
young, energetic research biologist. Roy 
Tomlinson, was assigned to the birds 
and has remained— federally speaking - 
as their official guardian, student and 
spokesman. Tomlinson found that only 
two colonics of masked bobwhite were 
known to survive in Mexico. The last 
large flock, w hich may number as many 
as 1.000, is in a colony on a duchy- 
sized Sonora cattle empire ow ned by one 
of Mexico's most influential ranching 
families. According to Tomlinson, the 
conservation-oriented management of 
the ranch is the chief reason why enough 
prairie habitat remains to support a large 
flock of the birds. "If conditions stay 
as they are in their Mexican range." 
Tomlinson says, "these survivors are in 
pretty good shape. But anything might 
happen to alter the habitat and their sta- 
tus. The birds can't be considered out 
of danger until they arc firmly estab- 
lished in several sections of their his- 
toric territory." 

In the Maryland laboratory physiol- 
ogists. nutritionists and ornithologists 
pondered the problems of propagating 
the birds and returning their chicks to 
the wild. In general, scientists feel that 


the release of captive-bred creatures is 
one of the most promising techniques 
for improving the survival chances of a 
variety of endangered species. It is a 
method both for increasing the numbers 
and widening the distribution of hard- 
pressed feral populations. If captive 
transplants can be induced to take up 
residence in places where their kind once 
lived, the new ly occupied territories will 
give the species a valuable hedge against 
natural or man-made disaster; in short, 
a new application of the adage about 
not putting all your quail or whooping 
crane eggs in one basket. 

Two years ago Tomlinson trapped 36 
wild bob in a Mexican study area, and 
these have produced more than 30.0 
chicks at the Rare and Endangered Spe- 
cies laboratory. Among these chicks were 
160 birds hatched last summer and re- 
leased in Arizona in March of this year. 
Raised together in artificially simulated 
covey groups, the birds were put out on 
two isolated tracts, selected because of 
their resemblance to the region in Mex- 
ico where the wild birds still live. 
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They were released in nine coveys in 
areas that were fenced and posted. Since 
then Tomlinson and Arizona state game 
men have intentionally avoided scruti- 
nizing the area too often or too thor- 
oughly. not wanting to harass the birds 
by over-observation. Three weeks after 
they were freed Tomlinson flushed one 
covey near where they had been turned 
out. He later kicked up five or six birds 
at another location. Ranch hands also 
claimed to have seen some, but the sight- 
ings were infrequent. 

Two months then passed in which 
none was reported. This explains the 
willingness of the Rare and Endangered 
Species unit to permit hunting of Ari- 
zona's rarest bird when the quail season 
opened on Oct. I (except, of course, with- 
in the original fenced and posted re- 
lease areas). T he decision not to give the 
masked bobwhitc protection from hunt- 
ers disturbed some fiercely protection- 
ist, antihunting conservationists, but it 
makes a good deal of practical sense. 

"We reasoned that it would take a 
very knowledgeable hunter to distinguish 



SO DIO THE MYTHICAL MASKED BOB 


a masked bob in the air from one of 
the more common quail," Tomlinson 
said. “If a sportsman happened to knock 
one down outside the release areas, and 
if it were totally protected, he would be 
unlikely to send the band to us for fear 
of legal difficulties. Right now, the re- 
turn of a band showing that the bird 
has at least survived, and indicating how 
it has moved, is more valuable than the 
bird itself." 

Not that any great increase in hunt- 
ing is anticipated if it turns out that the 
masked bobwhite is flourishing. There 
is no telling how many of the original 
160 Maryland-hatched birds have man- 
aged to stay alive, or if any remain in Ar- 
izona. Even if they are alive, or if sub- 
sequently released bobs do survive (ad- 
ditional releases will be made in 1971 
and 1972) it is doubtful that the rc-in- 
troduced birds will ever be plentiful 
enough to add appreciably to hunting. 

All of which brings up a question fa- 
miliar to those involved in work with en- 
dangered species: Why bother? If. as 
could easily happen, the masked bob 
were suddenly wiped out. the loss would 
have very little practical effect on any 
other bird or animal, or even on any 
human being except for a few special in- 
dividuals like Tomlinson. But the re- 
lease of the 160 masked bobwhites rep- 
resents the first field test of theories and 
techniques that federal scientists hope 
will improve the lot of many of our all- 
but-vanished wild species. Even if the 
recovery of one of these birds is ac- 
complished with a shotgun it will in- 
dicate that the masked bobwhite has 
lived for eight months in Arizona, some- 
thing that none of his kind has been 
able to do for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. If a masked bob can make it in 
the dry hills south of Tucson, research 
will be encouraged on similar restoration 
efforts for the benefit of the whooping 
crane, the Everglade kite, the black-foot- 
ed ferret and others of that mixed bag 
of creatures whose common character- 
istic is that mankind has pushed them 
to the brink of extinction. 

“The bird is part of our natural her- 
itage," says Tomlinson, summing up the 
rationale of the project. “I like the idea 
of keeping as much of that as we can. 
If some time, money and compassion 
will save some of the species that arc 
left, I can't think of any good reason 
why not to make the effort.” end 
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How I Went from 


Fleet Breakaway Threat 


to 


Hard-Running Blond 


to 


solid-socking Blond 

Loose and Fun-Loving otf the Field 


Or. the confessions of 
a pro footballer 
who played six positions 
in 10 years 

and did none of them justice 


by 

Alex HawKins 
with 

Myron Cope 





A few more weeks and it would be time to report to train- 
ing camp — time to get ready for the 1969 season — but 
something was telling me that I faced a decision. I had awak- 
ened with a case of the hives. Whenever I get the hives I 
know it’s time for a change. Usually I solve the problem 
by going off on a fishing trip or flying up to Baltimore to 
have a few drinks with my fans (mostly bartenders, petty 
hoodlums and worthless newspapermen), but lately I had 
been brooding about my career. Mind you, 1 had no il- 
lusions — I had not expected great things of myself. It's 
true that the first year a thumbnail sketch of me appeared 
in the Baltimore Colts’ press book. I was described as a 
"fleet breakaway threat," but, of course, publicity men 
write press books grimly determined to find a compliment 
for every player. In my case it was a terrible struggle. Be- 
coming less of a threat each year, I was demoted to "the 
hard-running blond,’’ then to "the solid-socking blond." 
Finally, publicist Jim Walker reached the bottom of the 
barrel. He put down that I was "loose and fun-loving off 
the field" and let it go at that. 

But no, it was not my station that I brooded about. Ac- 
tually, you could say my career had been unique. I mean, 
how many football players can you name w ho in 10 years 
in the National Football League played six positions — 
corncrback, halfback, fullback, split end, flanker and light 
end— and did none of them justice? 

Although 1 would be 32 in just a few days, 1 wasn’t wor- 
ried about being able to take the football grind for an- 
other year. On practice days our coach, Don Shula, vised 
to say to me, "Well, Hawk, what arc you going to do 
today?” I’d say, "I think I'll warm up the quarterbacks 
and later I’ll go over and bat the breeze with the kickers.” 
Shula would say, “Good. Just stay out of everybody's 
way.” It was a routine I could live with. 

Nor was I worried that I might not be able to retain my 
position as the No. 6 man in the Colts’ six-man corps of 
receivers. Having risen to the captaincy of the suicide 
squad, I commanded a certain amount of prestige, and 
while it's true that Simla’s better judgment often told him 
to release me, he always managed to rationalize his way 
out of the decision by noting that I knew the plays at six 
positions and that if 1 happened to turn up in the right sa- 
loon at the right time I usually could talk Lou Michaels 
out of a fight before the cops arrived. No, Shula wouldn't 
cut me. But for reasons I'll get to presently, I had become 
dissatisfied with life as a pro football player. The hives 
were telling me to take stock. Their message was clear. 
1 decided to quit while 1 was still on the bottom. 

continurd 
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Hawkins r 0n „w 


From my home in Atlanta I telephoned Baltimore and 
called a press conference. The dub was damn well not 
going to, but I still had a little Super Bowl money left that 
would pay for a nice luncheon, so I booked the back 
room at the Golden Arm, which is owned by John Unitas 
and Bobby Boyd, and leaked the word that I intended to 
announce my retirement. The turnout was huge and, I 
might say, enthusiastic. Shula showed up, and so did a 
number of my teammates. The newspapermen already were 
charging drinks to my tab before I arrived. Also, there 
were bellboys and bookies and thieves and even a few 
thirsty priests. If I shock you by admitting that while play- 
ing pro football I associated with hoodlums, let me ex- 
plain that in Baltimore there is no such thing as a clever 
hoodlum. One of my good friends, for example, made his 
getaway from a bank robbery by hailing a cab. After trav- 
eling five blocks he was caught, owing to the fact that he 
had neglected to tell the driver he had robbed a bank and 
the driver had stopped for a red light. 

The speeches were terrific. Bert Bell Jr., the son of the 
late NFL commissioner, got up and said, "I think the 
Colts ought to retire the Hawk's jersey. Ball clubs are al- 
ways retiring the stars* jerseys, but they never do anything 
for a stiff.” 

Gussie the Bookie got up and said, ’’Does anybody 
know who win the second at Monmouth?” 

The sight of all my old pals so touched me that I arose 
and said, “I can't go through with it. I'm not going to 
quit.” Shula threw down his napkin and stalked out of 
the room. 

When the shouting died away and my resolve to remain 
active had been vetoed, the celebration began in earnest. 
The luncheon ended at 9:30 the next morning, at which 
time I awoke on the barroom floor, knowing that I had 
gone out in style. 

Actually. I quit for two reasons. One was that my team- 
mate, Tom Matte, had made the Pro Bowl the previous 
season. I hold no personal grudge against Tom, but the 
more I thought about his selection to the Pro Bowl the 
more I wondered what the game had come to. The way 
Tom got to be a star, you see, was that the newspapermen 
ran out of questions for John Unitas. They said, “Good 
Lord, how many times can we ask Unitas the same ques- 
tions?” So they looked around the room one day and 
there was Matte. 

Tom makes few mistakes, he hardly ever fumbles, but he 
lacks one quality that you sort of expect in a star. Ability. 
Tom has no illusions about himself. I'm certain of that, 
but the sportswriters needed a new Colt star and Tom 
was not about to contradict them. The fact is, he re- 
sponded beautifully to the role. In the 1968 NFL cham- 
pionship game, in which we walloped Cleveland 34-0, he 
actually scored three touchdowns. 

But Tom M atte in the Pro Bowl? That bothered me, it real- 
ly did, because having had a 10-year ticket on the SO and hav- 
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ing been able to enjoy pro football with few interruptions by 
coaches wanting me to get in there, I had developed a great 
romance with the game. I’m one of those purists, meaning 
that I love football for the sport itself. I hate anything I see 
that detracts from the sport, and that includes my own per- 
formances. When the coaches showed game films it made me 
sick to watch myself play. Unlike Matte, however, I never 
grew sufficiently important in the scheme of things to expose 
the sport to ridicule. Ten years in a row they passed me by 
for the Pro Bowl. 

But as I said, there were two reasons why I decided to 
get out. The second was that football was no longer fun. 
During my first years at Baltimore there had been an in- 
timacy among teammates. We ran together, off the field 
as well as on. You might say we hung together for secu- 
rity. But as the age of affluence came upon us, the man play- 
ing alongside you became a stranger unless you happened 
to work for the same brokerage house. 

Let me put it this way. Often you hear a player say of a 
teammate, “He's a fierce competitor, that fellow. He wants 
to win whether he's playing football, cards or whatever.” 
That's one of your real white-haired cliches that players 
mouth when a reporter is pressing them for a quote about 
a teammate. But if 1 tell you that my old teammate Bobby 
Boyd, who's now an assistant on the Colt coaching staff, 
was the toughest competitor I've ever known. I’m speaking 
from firsthand knowledge. Here's a bald little guy who 
looks like one of Snow White's dwarfs, but it wasn't by 
accident that he intercepted 57 passes, the third-highest 
total in NFL history. He stole the quarterbacks' signals. 
He stole them on principle. You see, Bobby entered no 
form of competition without first casing it for an edge, 
and getting to know that aspect of him was part of the 
fun of being a player. 

For instance, there we were at the bar of the Golden 
Arm one night when for one reason or another Bobby 
and I began arguing whether I knew how to ride a horse. 
I proposed to bet $200 that I could ride a horse from the 
bar to my apartment, a distance of about four miles. 

"Can I phone the police and let 'em know you're on 
your way?" said Bobby. 

"Of course you can't.” 

"Then I don't like the bet." 

"All right,” I said to Bobby, "I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I'll ride the horse buck naked. I'll pull a Lady Godiva.” 

Bobby thought over the proposition, then said, "I still 
don't like the bet.” 

"Listen,” I said, “I’ll not only ride the horse buck 
naked to my apartment building. I'll ride him up the front 
steps and through the lobby and into the elevator. I’ll ride 
him right into the apartment itself.” 

Bobby stroked his chin for a few moments and finally 
said, “You got a bet." 

I figured I was $200 richer already, because the only 
thing that could beat me was a sense of propriety, which I 
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have never been accused of having. So the bet was on. 
Now all we needed was a horse. Rocky Thornton, the bar- 
tender, stepped out into the street and shouted, "Hey, 
horse!" but no horse came, so we started phoning stables. 
As it turned out, nobody would rent us a horse, possibly 
because they suspected we had been drinking. But the 
point is that when I say you’ve never seen a tougher com- 
petitor than Bobby Boyd, I'm not just parroting words 
about a teammate I don’t really know. When Bobby final- 
ly accepted that bet, he knew — I didn't— that the elevator 
in my apartment building was nowhere near large enough 
to admit a horse. 

Yes, once upon a time football was fun. The feeling 
that the fun was ebbing began to creep up on me in 1965, 
when John Unitas and I fell to reflecting on our training 
camp that year. We agreed that for the first time the place 
had no zest. You had to search high and low for a poker 
game. Players sat around checking their investment port- 
folios. In the past, if the coach gave the team the weekend 
off. 30 players would get together for a party, but now, 
with a free weekend starting, you would see them scat- 
tering like quail. The briefcase carriers had taken over. 
We were now a team during working hours only. 



In this house Raymond Berry lived alone , writing letters to Mom. 


If I seem to be saying that in order to play pro football 
properly it’s necessary that large groups of players hang 
out in bars, you read me perfectly. Regardless of what the 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes says, true pro football 
teams accomplished half of their pregame preparation in 
bars. Each team had its favorite after-practice hangout, a 
hangout being any bar where, let's say, six or more play- 
ers gathered. By the third round of drinks you actually 
could see men getting themselves up for Sunday’s game. 
For no apparent reason, except that we talked football 
(and girls) endlessly, you would suddenly hear a lineman 
say, “I’m going to block that son of a bitch all over the 
field!" Having been immersed in the football talk, he was 
bringing his own little battle into focus and committing 
himself. 

Confrontations took place at those hangouts. “When 
the hell are you going to start doing a better job?" a player 
would demand of another. Players were taken apart point- 
blank by their equals, and the team was the better for it. 
Today if you confront a teammate, he becomes highly in- 
dignant. When a few players occasionally get together, 
they talk about their Dairy Queens. If more than two play- 
ers meet after practice for a beer, the odds are heavy that 
at least one wife will phone to say, “Now you be sure 
to be home on time because we’re going over to Green 
Spring Inn with the Braases.” I’m not saying it’s a crime. 
I’m saying it’s civil. Pro football was not designed to 
be played by sane or civil men. 

A couple of the fine Baltimore players, neither of them 
totally sane, come to mind. 

Raymond Berry, before he married, lived alone in an 
old frame house. Football obsessed him. Usually he was 
the first to arrive at practice and the last to leave. Once or 
twice a week he would stop off with the boys and have a 
beer (or, if he gave himself over to abandon, a beer and a 
half), and then he would go home. How many rooms that 
big old house held, I have no idea. Nobody I know of, ex- 
cept Raymond, ever set foot in it. Raymond was a loner. 
Whenever I drove by his house and pictured him padding 
around inside. I thought of the Charles Addams people, 
but if I had to guess what Raymond was doing in there, 
night after night, I would say that upon returning from 
practice, he sat down and wrote a letter to his mother in 
Texas and then fixed supper and then, a riotous evening 
ahead of him, turned on a projector and studied game 
films till bedtime. I ask you, was Raymond Berry a com- 
pletely sane man? 

Further evidence: in a game against Dallas, as I recall, 
Raymond dropped a sideline pass because the ball had 
been deflected by a cornerback. Raymond dived headlong 
and got one hand on the ball but couldn’t hold it. I 
turned to Jimmy Orr and said, "I'll bet you Raymond 
will have me practicing that play with him all week.” Sure 
enough, when I showed up for practice I saw that a saw- 
dust pit had been dug off to one side of the field. At his 
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own expense Raymond had ordered a truckload of saw- 
dust. "Let's go." he said to me. All week, with sawdust 
coming out of our cars, we practiced diving catches of de- 
flected passes. I didn't catch one. Raymond. I seem to re- 
member. caught two or three. They made his week. 

The lirsl day I reported to the Colts, in 1959. Bert Re- 
chichar held out his hand and said. "I'm 44. What’s your 
name?" He never thought of himself as Bert Rcchichar. 
Had he been introducing himself to the President, he would 
have said. "I'm 44." He carried a cigar in the corner of 
his mouth and. being blind in one eye. which remained 
closed as he studied me with his good eye. he gave me the 
feeling that if I hadn't met him in the Colts' dressing 
room I would have guessed his occupation as hangman. 

He was a mystery man. While no one had ever been in- 
side Raymond Berry's house, no one even knew where 
Rcchichar lived. He carried his entire savings in his pock- 
et. which caused players to refer to him as the First Na- 
tional Bank of Rcchichar. In line at the S 10 window at 
Pimlico, our general manager, the late Don Kellett. would 
find it irritating to see Bert at the SI(X) window. 

A mean football player? He was meaner than hell at 
high noon. He had played quarterback, fullback, receiver, 
safety (where he made All-Pro) and linebacker. He was 
an Alex Hawkins with ability. In his first year at Bal- 
timore, I was told, Bert fooled around in practice, kicking 
long field goals, although he wasn't the club's regular field- 
goal man. In a game against the Chicago Bears the Colts 
had the ball on the Bears' 49 with four seconds left in the 
first half. Bert had started walking to the dressing room 
when an assistant coach, Otis Douglas, said. "I wonder if 
Bert can kick a field goal from back there." Then he 
yelled. "Hey, Bert! Go in there and try a field goal!" Bert 

shrugged and said. "Why the not?" He walked back 

into the game and. without bothering to hook up his chin 
strap, booted a line drive that sailed 56 yards through the 
uprights. Until last week, when Tom Dempsey of New 
Orleans kicked a 63-yardcr. it was a professional record. 

When Wccb Ewbank coached the Colts, Bert would 
walk up to him every now and then and stare down at 
him with his good eye and say, “Don't you ever trade 
me.” When at last Ewbank released him, Bert asked me 
to give him a lift in my car— he had to pick up his be- 
longings. I thought I would finally learn where he lived, 
but instead Bert had me stop at half a dozen places at least 
back alleys and side streets where I had never been. He 
would disappear into a doorway and return a few minutes 
later with a pair of pants and a jacket. At the next slop he 
would come out with a couple of shirts and maybe a pair 
of shoes. I drove him around for an hour before he said, 
"O.K., that's it." Would you say that Bert Rcchichar was 
a totally sane man? 

I'm not saying every pro football player has to be ab- 
normal to perform well at the sport, but if you are it 
helps. Yet with the coming of bonuses and high salaries 


and pensions and opportunities for investment, a great 
many players have achieved security and are bent on look- 
ing and acting not a whit different from the average guy 
who walks into the Harvard Club. It's comforting for the 
players but terrible for the sport. The surest way to de- 
stroy pro football is to give the players a sense of security, 
yet that is what we have come to. Where the number of 
available jobs in the game during my first year was 480, 
it's now 1.040. A frontline player says to himself. "So 
what if I've had a few bad games? If they don't want me 
here, somebody will pick me up." Instead of playing sav- 
age football, which really is the only kind, he looks at his 


opponent and says, "Well, I don't want to overdo it. Had 
a few drinks with the fellow at the last Players' Associ- 
ation convention, and he's really not a bad guy." 

Just smelling that security has destroyed brilliant ca- 
reers. Jim Taylor, the Green Bay fullback, was my idea of 
a perfect pro football player, which is to say half man, 
half animal. I knew him briefly at Green Bay, where I 
spent a few months as a rookie. It seemed to me that Tay- 
lor enjoyed talking to himself. This impression was con- 
firmed years later when John Unitas returned from the 
Pro Bowl and said to me. "I was in the huddle, starting 
to call a play, when I heard that guy Taylor muttering. I 
said, ’What's wrong, Jim?’ He said. ’Don’t pay no at- 
tention to me. I'm talking to myself.' " Like Bert Re- 
chichar, Taylor never, to my knowledge, referred to him- 
self by his Christian name. Sometimes he called himself 
Roy and at other times he called himself Doody. I have 
no idea why. He called other people Doody, too. 

But when I say that Jim Taylor was right for pro foot- 
ball I'm thinking mostly of an incident related to me by 
an old Baltimore teammate, Wendell Harris. Wendell had 
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played at Louisiana State, where Taylor had played a bit 
earlier, and one day in the off season Wendell was exer- 
cising a weak knee by running up and down an aisle in 
the LSU stadium. He thought the stadium was empty, but 
then he looked down to the held and saw Taylor working 
out. Taylor was beating his backside against the stadium 
wall. “Jim!” yelled Wendell. “What are you doing?” 

Taylor turned halfway around and patted himself on 
the backside. “I got the toughest ass in the business!” 
he barked, and with that he walked proudly out of the 
stadium. 

He was all football player, Jim Taylor was, but then, 
as the gold began to flow on all sides, he started think- 
ing about security. He played out his option at Green 
Bay. Vince Lombardi said, "The hell with him." Taylor 
went to New Orleans on a fat contract, but you'll no- 
tice that he instantly turned into a shadow of the play- 
er he had been. 

At any rate, since picking myself off the barroom floor 
at the Golden Arm, I found a way to stay on the fringe of 
the sport I love and weep for. 1 became the color man on 
the Atlanta Falcons' radio team, and this fall I started my 
own television show in the face of smart money that's bet- 
ting I'll louse up television and radio as completely as I 


did post patterns. I hope they'll keep me around for a 
long time because being a part of football is a great way 
to put off growing up. But I do hope that somehow, some 
way, pro football will return to being the savage, exciting 
game it once was. As I look back, the worst halfback f 
ever saw in 10 years as an NFL player was me. Vet, dur- 
ing my second and third years I actually played first string, 
owing to the fact that the Colt backfield was practically 
wiped out by injuries. Those were mediocre seasons for 
Baltimore — a 6-6 record in I960, 8-6 in '61. Interestingly 
enough, however, I averaged 3.8 yards per carry. Know 
what Toni Matte's average is? Tom Matte, supported by 
squads that consistently have been a contender or cham- 
pion, averages 3.9 yards per carry and is celebrated as a 
star. He's been in the Pro Bowl twice. 

What's more, they've already put a piece of his equip- 
ment in the Hall of Fame. You may recall that in 1965 all 
the Colt quarterbacks were injured, so Tom played quar- 
terback in the final game of the season and again in a play- 
off against Green Bay for the Western Conference title. 
He read the plays from a wristband he was wearing — a 
wristband that is now on display at the Pro Football Hall 
of Fame, believe it or not. Last year I visited the Hall of 
Fame. I had heard that another visitor shortly before had 
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suffered a heart attack there and had 
dropped dead. I cannot swear to it, be- 
cause I was not there at the time, but 
the information I was given is that the 
poor man was stricken when he came 
upon Tom Matte's wristband. 

Be that as it may, one day toward 
the end of my career in the NFL. Don 
Shula was moved to point out just how 
far / had come. “You know, 1 saw you 
play for South Carolina." he told me, 
“and I pul you down as a surefire pro 
prospect. I told myself, ‘Can't miss, of- 
fensively or defensively.'" Shula stroked 
his chin for a few moments and then 
said, “Hawk, it just goes to show you 
how wrong a guy can be.” 

Shula by no means stood alone in hav- 
ing failed to see that I lacked certain qual- 
ities normally considered important to 
a pro football career. I mean, it helps 
to have speed, agility, size and strength, 
and because my 10 years in professional 
footbaU proved beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that I had none of these, it's as baf- 
fling to me as it is to Green Bay that in 
1959 they made me their No. 2 draft 
choice — in fact, the first player selected 
in the second round. Because I played 
both ways, defensive back and left half- 
back, the pro scouts may have suspect- 
ed that a lighter workload would reveal 
me as a gem. Or perhaps they felt I had 
been impeded by South Carolina’s style 
of play, which tended to be unspectac- 
ular. One season we put in a special 
play. The quarterback would drop back 
and throw the ball. I believe we used 
the play three times that season. 

The wonder, of course, is that with ab- 
solutely no ability l lasted much longer 
than most players. I am tempted to say 
the reason was brains, but that's hard 
to support. Twice in my career 1 told 
off a coach, and as I look back I can 
see I was no genius at picking my coach- 
es. The two I told off were Paul Brown 
and Vince Lombardi. 

I played under Brown in the Senior 
Bowl. He coached the South squad and 
Joe Kuharich coached the North. The 
winners were to get S500 a man, the los- 
ers S400. At our first squad meeting 
Brown announced. “We can count on 
the S500 because I can take any kind of 
continued 
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team and beat Kuharich." I said to my- 
self, “Well, he’s a right arrogant soul. 
I'll give him that.” Then Brown an- 
nounced that the team bus would leave 
each morning for practice at 10:30 
promptly, which didn't bother me as I 
had no history of missing buses. The 
next morning, a few minutes before 
10:30, I left my room and strolled to- 
ward the bus. It must have been the 
very stroke of 10:30 when I reached the 
curb, because Brown spoke to the driv- 
er from his seat at the head of the bus 
and the door swung closed in my face. 

I stood there beating on the door, but 
if it had been Brown's wife out there 
pounding on that door, he wouldn't have 
glanced out the window. A few moments 
later the bus disappeared around a bend. 

I bought a fifth of Scotch and spent 
the day leisurely in my room, after which 
I went to the team meal and the eve- 
ning meeting. 

“Where were you today?" Brown said 
to me. 

“I was beating on the bus door, that's 
where," I said. 

“Why didn't you take a cab?” 

“Are you kidding?" I said, still hot 
as a depot stove from having had that 
door slammed in my face. "We get paid 
$500 to win, $400 if we lose. Nobody 
said anything about cab fare." 

Brown didn't reply, but I had the feel- 
ing I hadn't started off with him on the 
right foot. At any rate, he put me down 
to start in the defensive backficld, and 
because we had only one offensive half- 
back, he told me to be ready to fill in at 
that position as well. O.K., no sweat. 
But as I soon learned, when it comes to 
planning for emergencies Paul Brown 
makes the Joint Chiefs of Staff look like 
the Penn Central. “Haw kins!” he barked 
at me one day while an assistant coach 
was going over the offensive guards' 
plays. “Are you taking these down?” 

"Offensive-guard plays?" I said. 

“You're supposed to take down ev- 
ery play for every position.” 

"Why?" I asked. 

"We have so few players," Brown re- 
plied, "that you don’t know what po- 
sition you're liable to have to play." 

"Well," I said, “if I got to play of- 


fensive guard, we might as well forfeit." 

Brown studied me solemnly and then 
softly said, "Hawkins, you're a dog." 
He was the first to suspect that I couldn't 
possibly last in professional football. 

Still, he played me in the Senior Bowl, 
and of course we beat Joe Kuharich 
and the North, inasmuch as Brown had 
willed it to be so. He is. as I came to re- 
alize. a positively brilliant coach, the 
greatest of all, a man I would have loved 
to play pro ball under, but of course, 
after our beginning at the Senior Bowl, 
there was never any danger of that. Be- 
sides, destiny was sweeping me into the 
teeth of Vince Lombardi, who had just 
become head coach of the Packers and 
as yet remained an unknown quantity. 

The first day of training camp Lom- 
bardi cut two players before they reached 
the practice field. Walking alongside 
them toward the field, he observed that 
they were overweight. "Where are you 
two going?" he asked. 

“We're going to practice," one of the 
players answered. 

“No, you’re not," said Lombardi. 
“You can't make our team." 

My career as a Packer came to 
an end late in the exhibition season. At 
practice Lombardi, as usual, was scream- 
ing at me to do something right for a 
change. Finally I blew up. "Listen," I 
said. “I know I'm not playing good foot- 
ball, but I didn't come all the way from 
South Carolina to try to deliberately de- 
stroy your football team. I don't want 
to hear you screaming at me. If I don't 
do the job. cut me." 

The next day Lombardi cut me. 

Prospects for my lasting 10 years in 
the league appeared rather cloudy at that 
point, but when my name went on the 
waiver list Baltimore became interested. 
Weeb Ewbank probably figured that a 
No. 2 draft choice had to be of some 
use. As it turned out, Weeb was right. 
He made me his whipping boy. "Haw- 
kins," he would say,"if you can't be fast- 
er passing out those road itineraries, I’ll 
get somebody who can." The ballplayers 
would chuckle and Weeb would consider 
morale as having been improved a notch. 

Besides valuing me as a whipping 
boy, Weeb no doubt admired my thirst 
continued 
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14 REASONS WHY SKIERS CHOOSE 

THE ROCKIES. AND 

ONE WAY THEY PAY FOR IT ALL. 


1. SUNNIER SKIES 

The Rockies are favored with Con- 
tinental Climate, which tends to be 
a dry, sunny cold. Ski in the Rock- 
ies and your statistical chances of 
sun are 12 r /r . 

The Rockies give you more sunny 
hours of good skiing— and when 
you’re off on a ski vacation, that’s 
important. 

2. HIGHER ALTITUDE MAKES 
WARMER SKIING 

The average altitude of Rockies’ 
ski resorts is above 6,000 feet ! The 
air is cleaner, there’s less between 
you and the sun’s rays. Net result: 
in the Rockies, the skier tans fast- 
er, and feels warmer. 

3. FLUFFIER POWDER; 

MORE SMOOTHLY 

PACKED SNOW 

Because of the higher altitude, the 
snow falls drier. (That’s the fa- 
mous Rocky Mountain powder you 
may have heard about.) 

In scientific terms, it's the result 
of sublimation, which just doesn’t 
occur in lower, wetter climates. The 
sharp heat loss at night dries the 
snow out on the ground. Result: 
fluffy powder or dry, easy-to-ski- 
on snow, instead of the kind that 
falls wet. 

Then it’s packed by battalions of 
snow machines. You know what a 
difference that makes. 

4. MORE SLOPE TO SKI 

The typical Rockies’ profile is grad- 
ual, wide, and rounded as con- 
trasted with most European slopes. 

Long, gentle runs for intermedi- 
ates and novices. Plenty of steep, 
exciting slopes for the experts. You 
can ski the whole mountain from 
top to bottom. And, after all, that’s 
what you go for, isn’t it? 


5. THE FINEST LIFT 
FACILITIES IN THE WORLD 

More lifts. Faster lifts. And more 
being built every season. That’s 
why most skiers, when asked why 
they prefer the Rockies’ lift facili- 
ties, sum it up one way. “Except 
maybe for Christmas and Easter— 
there are no lift lines!” 

6. SKI INSTRUCTORS WHO 
SPEAK ENGLISH 

You’ll find the best American and 
European ski instructors at the 
Rockies’ ski resorts. (Maybe they 
know something you don’t know.) 

Lessons for beginners. Interme- 
diate. Expert. Group. Individual. 
Whatever your choice, the lessons 
are conducted in English. A big 
help, if your fluency in German 
stops at gesundheit. 

7. YOUR SAFETY IS 
A ROCKIES TRADITION 

Everything gets inspected, from 
the slopes to the equipment, and the 
services of professional ski patrols 
are free to any skier. (In Europe, 
you have to pay for them.) 

If you’re thinking of taking the 
children along, it’s nice to know the 
statistics for safe skiing favor the 
Rocky Mountain ski areas. 

8. ONE THOUSAND MILES 
OF ATMOSPHERE 

Charming, in some places. Awe- 
some in others. In parts of the 
Rockies, you can go from cactus 
desert to high mountain in less than 
an hour. Want to feel absolute quiet, 
except for the big elk feeding in the 
meadows below? Or the friendli- 
ness of a small, old-world town ? Or 
the maddest, moddest night life go- 
ing? The Rockies have it all. 

The atmosphere is as varied as 
the resorts you can choose. For 
more about that, read the following 
reasons 9 through 14. 


9. ASPEN. FOUR RESORTS 

IN ONE. ASPEN MOUNTAIN, 
BUTTERMILK /TIEHACK, 
ASPEN HIGHLANDS, SNOWMASS 

They say you get Aspenglow when 
you go there, and there are so many 
places to choose from, who could 
miss? With 200 kaleidoscopic miles 
of runs and trails, you can ski your 
whole vacation and never go down 
the same one twice. Lift tickets are 
interchangeable. 

Take on the Corkscrew or 
Ruthie’s Run at Aspen Mountain. 
Take on Buttermilk Tiehack. great 
for novices. Take on Aspen High- 
lands, and the challenging deep 
powder of Maroon Bowl. Take on 
Snowmass, the big new baby, and 
its mile-wide Big Burn. And if you 
still have enough energy, take on 
Aspen night life, just as exciting 
and varied as its slopes. 

10. VAIL AND VAIL/ LIONS HEAD. 

THE BEST OF TWO WORLDS 

Two clusters of lodges and condo- 
miniums nestled in a mountain 
valley. Vail was designed only eight 
years ago for American conve- 
nience and comfort, with the charm 
of narrow streets, outdoor cafes 
and gondolas soaring out of the 
center of town. 

Vail was planned for families 
who don’t all ski at the same level, 
with easy access to slopes of every 
kind. Prima and the Back Bowls 
for Dad : broad rolling Xorthwoods 
for Mother and gentle Gopher Hill 
with a surface lift for young begin- 
ners. All but the steepest slopes are 
continually groomed by machines 
and men; more than six square 
miles of packed-powder, ballroom- 
smooth, great skiing. 

11. SUN VALLEY.THE MAGIC NAME 
This year a new high-speed lift will 
make the six great treeless bowls 
and Seattle Ridge into a whole new 
mountain. Wild, wide and wonder- 






» i 


ful. Sun Valley is noted 
for its superb ski school, 
with 130 instructors and in- 
stant playback TV to improve your 
form. 

Beginners have a whole moun- 
tain to themselves, but there are 
super-speed classes for the ex- 
perts, too. Ski lessons are so 
good, in fact, that 70% of 
the guests take them ! And 
Sun Valley can gitfe every- 
body who is interested 
professional lessops in 
swinging after-ski fun. 

12. JACKSON HOLE. 

THE GENTLE GIANT 

Set at the foot of Wyoming's 
awesome Grand Tetons, Jackson 
Hole keeps right on being a rip- 
roaring cowboy frontier. The 
skiing is as gentle as you 
want -or as sporty. If 
you want to find out 
what big ski country 
is all about, come 



to Jackson Hole. Just the inter- 
mediate area is as big as most ma- 
jor ski areas. 

The run down Rendezvous Bowl 
into Amphitheater and Gros Ventre 
is a three-mile. 4,100-foot drop for 
World Cup competitors. Intermedi- 
ates can pussyfoot down Rendez- 
vous, then open up across Solitude 
to Apres Vous and seven exhilarat- 
ing miles downhill. 


. vvi 



to the 800-year-old Taos 
just a few miles away, 
where the ancient 
( Spanish hacien- 
das bask in 
sunshine. 
The lifts at Taos 
Ski Valley have 
their base at an in- 
, credible 9,200 feet, and 
reach up to 11,800. You 
Van ski under warm south- 
erly sun from November 
until mid-June! Don’t miss 
famous Al’s Run, and 6- 
mile-long Rubezahl, 
one of the 
world’s long- 
est, most var- 
ied runs. 

14. PARK CITY. 
ACTION COUNTRY 

New lodges, shops and 
restaurants dot the area 
around this historic old 
Utah mining town, with its 
original character still intact. 
But what makes Park City “Action 
Country” is its slopes. Pay Day 
run, for instance, chosen by Sports 
Illustrated as one of the country’s 
top ten. It’s also the longest night 
skiing slope in the United States. 

There’s the longest gondola 
tramway in North America. There’s 
a run that permits novices to travel 
from the very 9,400-foot top to the 
bottom on an easy 15% grade. And, 
just to whet your curiosity, Park 
City is the only place in the world 
with a skier’s subway ! 


13. TAOS SKI VALLEY. 

THE GEMUTLICH ONE 

Skiers come back every season to 
the friendly “family” feeling of 
this smallest and most personal of 
the big Rockies resorts. Taos Ski 
Valley has all the feeling of a tiny 
alpine town beneath towering 
peaks. It’s a breathtaking contrast 


THE ONE WAY TO PAY 
FOR IT ALL 

It's really the only thing you need 
to bring. First of all. The American 
Express Money Card can fly you 
there. Wherever you've chosen. 
(And maybe you didn’t know that 
you can pay for airline tickets over 
an extended period.) 


The Card pays for rent-a-cars 
with ski racks. Lodges, guest 
houses, motels, hotels, condomini- 
ums. The Card pays for restau- 
rants, cocktail lounges, and snack 
bars. If you want to travel light, it 
pays for parkas, goggles, boots, skis 
...and suntan oil. Ski lessons? Sure. 
The Card will even pay for lift 
tickets. As we said, it’s really the 
only thing you need to bring along. 

If you don't have an American Ex- 
press Money Card, fill out the cou- 
pon below’, and we’ll send you an 
application. (Or pick up an appli- 
cation at hotels, restaurants, or air- 
lines that honor the Card. ) 

Just check the coupon, and we’ll 
also send you the new brochure 
that gives all the details on the 
Rockies’ ski resorts. Once you have 
your American Express Money 
Card, the rest is up to you. 


American Express Money Card 
P.O. Box 565, Cooper Station 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
Please send me : 

□ Application for American 
Express Money Card. 

□ Brochure on the Rockies’ Ski 
Resorts. 

Name 

Address 


| City 

I State Zip — 

I 



THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
MONEY CARD 

For people who travel 





The Luggage Shop 
Koehlinger's 
William H. Block 
Ed Schocks 


AT THESE 
' FINE STORES 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO: 

EVANSTON. 

GLENVIEW: 

JOLIET: 

MURPHYSBORO: 

ROCKFORD: 

WHEATON: 

WILMETTE: 


Hobby Models 
Happy Hobbies 
Klipper, Inc. 

Bob Mussers of Joliet 
Grandpa John's In-The-Cornfield 
LaBob Travel Shop 
Toys N' Things 
Games Imported 


Armstrong's 

Peterson Harned-Von Maur. Inc. 
Mattingly Music & Hobby 


All the fun. excitement, 
and strategic skill of the real thing. 
YOU'RE in on the action! YOU call the 


MICHIGAN 

BIRMINGHAM: Martin Games 

DEARBORN: Muirhead's 

DETROIT: Crowley, Milner & Co. 

Epps Sporting Goods 
Griswold Sporting Goods Co. 
J. L. Hudson 

GROSSE POINTE FARMS: Punch & Judy Toyland 
JACKSON: Jacobson Stores. Inc. 

PORT HURON: Sports Shop 


IOWA 
CEOAR RAPIDS: 
DAVENPORT: 
NEWTON: 


plays! YOU make the decisions! 


Here's the scene. 

You're the offensive quarterback and at the 
controls of the console. Look out across 
the "field." Now. choose the play and 
strategy you think will be most effective, 
and hit your activator controls! 

The defensive player quickly sums up the 
situation and attempts to counter your play 
by pushing an activator button programmed 
as the best defense against your suspected 
offensive play. Then. Computamatic Foot- 
ball programming takes over. One of the 
play-result lights flashes on and tells the 
outcome of your play. Gained or lost yard- 
age? Fumbled ball? Incompleted pass? 
Whatever the outcome, the board registers 
the play results. 

Competition at its finest! 

Complete Computamatic Football Game 
With Handsome Console . . . $34.95 

Convert Computamatic Football to other stimulating 
and exciting games. 

BASEBALL BASKETBALL GOLF 

HOCKEY SAILING FINANCE 

Interchangeable game board overlays . . . 

S9.95 each. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS: 

Oayton's 

Gokey Company 

MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY: 

ST. LOUIS: 

Macy's Kansas City 
Wolf Brothers 

Stix. Baer & Fuller 

NEBRASKA 

BELLEVUE: 

LINCOLN: 

OMAHA: 

Bee Kay's 

Gerry’s Sporl Shop 
Youngtown 

Kiddle Kutrate 

Latsch Brothers 
Lawlor's 

Youngtown 

OHIO 

CINCINNATI: 

CLEVELAND: 

NORTH 0LMSTEA0: 

Bankhardt's 

The Halle Bros. Co. 
Enchanted Toy Shop 

WISCONSIN 

KENOSHA: 

MADISON: 

Garb's 

Wolff Kubly Hirsig 


Hawkins 


10 play. If he asked for a halfback. I 
was a halfback. If he asked for a full- 
back. I was a fullback. Wherever in- 
juries thinned our ranks. I stood ready 
to plunge in. As I said, because of this I 
played in the first-string backfield dur- 
ing much of my second and third 
years. After Shula replaced Ewbank in 
1963. I settled into my niche as No. 6 
receiver. Dick LcBcau, the Detroit cor- 
nerback, used to slap his sides and 
shriek with laughter whenever Shula 
sent me into the game. "The game 
must be out of hand!” LeBeau would 
shout. "Are we behind that much?" 
Then he would say, "Hawkins. I know 
what you’re going to do, I just know 
what you're going to do’.*’ He would 
run alongside me. covering me. cackling 
all the way. and yelling. "I told you I 
knew what you were going to do!" 
May I add that often this was a 
good deal more than I knew. 

For this reason, or a similar one, next 
season Shula decided I was just the man 
to be captain of the specialty, or sui- 
cide. teams. Not only that, before an ex- 
hibition game with Philadelphia he got 
an even brighter idea: that I should join 
our offensive and defensive captains in 
the center of the field for the coin-toss- 
ing ceremony. 

"Aw, I'll be embarrassed." I told him. 

"Don't be a jerk,” he said. "Get out 
there." 

I went out, feeling like a jerk. 

As you know, the referee introduces 
the captains to one another. He drew a 
blank with me. 

"Captain Haw kins." I said smartly. 

"Captain who?" he said. 

A few games later when the referees 
were still asking, "Captain who?" my 
teammates took up the cry and 1 be- 
came known as Captain Who. Football 
has its rewards. Tom Matte played in 
the Pro Bowl, I immortalized anonymity. 


CQMPlJTmflTE 

GAMES 


CHRISTMAS CATALOG: 

Montgomery Ward 
Sears. Roebuck & Co. 

Penney's 


Division ol Electronic Data Controls Corp. 
Winston-Salem. N. C. 27103 


NEXT WEEK 

In the second and concluding part , Alex 
t he not-so-great relates how he became 
the team baby-sitter and how a poker 
game made him lose a $5,000 award. 





We started a small car revolution by 
coming out with America’s first subcompact: the Gremlin. 


Beating the competition to the punch and setting 
trends is just one part of the Gremlin’s short history. 

Another part is unfolding now: the superiority of the 
Gremlin over the other American made subcompacts. 

The Gremlin is purely and simply more fun to drive. 

The chief reason for this is the engine that comes 
with the Gremlin as standard equipment. 

It’s a proven 6 cylinder engine that produces a 
peppy 135 horsepower. 

The Vega and the Pinto, on the other hand, both 
come with 4 cylinder engines with 90 and 75 horsepower 


respectively. 

The maneuverability of the Gremlin is another 
major contributor to the fun. 

Its turning circle, at 33 feet, is 3 feet less than 
Volkswagen’s. 

And, of course, the Gremlin gives you the expected 
advantages of fuel economy (up to 25 miles per gallon) 
ease of maintenance and low initial cost The 2-passenger 
lists for $1,899. The 4- passenger for $1,999. 

So, if you’re going to buy an American made sub- 
compact, buy the original. 


If you had to compete with GM, Ford and Chrysler what would you do? r| American Motors 






NAME 


Please send me the posters I've checked on 
the right at $1-50 each or at our special offer 
of 4 for $5.00 (and $1.25 for each additional 
poster.) I have indicated how many of each I 
want. 


I enclose $ — for _ posters 

□ Cash □ check □ money order 

NOTE: a poster order under $3 must include 
500 for postage and handling. 

These full color posters are shipped in crush- 
proof tubes, and are rolled to prevent creasing. 


Sports Illustrated 

P.O. Box 441 
Norristown, Pa. 19404 


from 

Sports Illustrated 

2 ft. x 3 ft. 

$1.50 each 

51 of pro football’s greatest stars! 
14 brand new posters 

(marked by asterisks.) 


*6N71 ALEX KARRAS, Detroit 
7N15 BART STARR, Green Bay 
7N33 JIM GRABOWSKI, Green Bay 


15N12 JOHN BRODIE, S. F. 




There’s the Bloody Mary 
and then there’s 

Merrier. 


Some people still make 
o Bloody Mary the 
same old way. Others 
are putting new life in 
the old girl with V-8 
Cocktail Vegetable Juice. 

Just take ice, 4 jiggers 
of "V-8" (6 oz.) and 1 of 
your old standby. So, 
always keep some handy 
because . . . "V-8" makes 
the Bloody Merrier. 


If it doesn’t have "V-8)' 
it’s not a Bloody Merrier. 


CHS 


Your $10 gift 

to these hungry kids can bring 
them $240 worth of meat, 
milk and bread. 


The irony is that they aren't starving at a 
rate dramatic enough to arouse the indigna- 
tion of the nation and the world. Otherwise 
something would have already been done. 

One of the programs that is aiding many 



Thank you. 


NAACP Emergency Relief Fund’ 

Depl. RR7, Box 121. Radio City Sta. 

New York. N Y. 10019 

•A project of the NAACP Special Contribution Fund- 
tax deductible arm of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 


These kids go through life never knowing 
what it is like not to be hungry. They sub- 
sist day after day on a few greens around 
noon and some pinto beans in the evening. 
Nothing more. Nothing different. And not 
even enough of that. 

It sounds incredible because it's taking 
place right now... in the midst of the good 
life so many of us are living in America. But 
walk down the back roads of most any Mis- 
sissippi Delta town and you'll see tenant 
farmers, field hands, seasonal workers . . 
and their children... with stomachs bloated, 
eyes dulled, feet swollen, arms and legs 
matchstick thin. 


of these families is the federally sponsored 
Food Stamp Plan. Under this plan a needy 
family can convert a 50* food stamp into as 
much as $12.00 worth of food. The problem 
is getting that 50*. because many families 
have no income at all. 

The NAACP Special Contribution Fund is 
conducting a nationwide drive to help thou- 
sands survive. If you can do with one less 
"dinner out" this month, the money can 
mean a month's supply of meat. milk, and 
bread for a family of five. Just $10.00 buys 
up to $240.00 in food stamps. 

If you would like to contribute to this fund, 
please send your tax-deductible check, for 
as little or as much as you can. to the 
NAACP Emergency Relief Fund. 



The Responsibility of 

Being the Best— 

There is always one best— a tribute to its producers, a recurrent 
delight to those privileged to enjoy it. 

Rightly proud of their position, the proprietors of such a brand must 
also be deeply aware of the responsibility. 

Every unit of their classic product must be the essence of perfection 
in all, and every, detail. It must stand comparison to the utmost if 
necessary, and yet by itself should be so completely satisfying that 
the suggestion of making any comparison is never broached. 


wild 


TURKEY 


BOURBON 
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When the other islands 
shut down, 

Puerto Rico opens up* 


Midnight in the Caribbean. 

The moon is out. On most 
islands, that's about all that’s out. 

In San Juan, Puerto Rico, the 
night is alive. 

At the Sand and the Sea, 
drink a “Big Bamboo” to the beat 
of the steel band. (The drink's made 
with six shots of light, dry 
Puerto Rican Rum.) 

At the Alhambra, atop the 
Sheraton, the view of San Juan 
turns you on, and the serenading 
guitars keep you turned on. 

At Corral de Marcelo, they 
stamp a wild flamenco in the 
patio, and you find yourself 
stamping right along with them. 

At Marios, they seduce you 
with an Empanadilla (land crab) 
appetizer so tasty you don’t have 
to pay for it if you don’t like it. 

At Ocho Puertas, things are 
Victorian and quiet and love is in 
the air, if not at every table. 

At the luxury hotels of 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, you can 
get a lot closer to the stars 
than your living room 
TV screen. 

At Las Nereidas sidewalk cafe, 
the coffee is rich and black and 
Puerto Rican. And the pot’s still 
perking at 4 A.M. 


At daybreak, when the rest of 
the Caribbean is just opening up, 
Puerto Rico is still open. 

It’s time to drive out to El 
Conquistador and ride the aerial 
tramway high above the sea. 

To ride the waves at Rincon, 
where the World Surfing 
Championship was held. (If you 
can hang on for more than two 
minutes, you’re a champion.) 

Time for a walk along the 
narrow, cobblestone streets of Old 
San Juan. (The stones were once 
ballast in old Spanish Galleons.) 

Time to discover santos and 
ceramics and native Puerto Rican 
painting on Calle Fortaleza. 

To rediscover your tennis 
game at the Racquet Club. 

Or be a Caribbean cowboy on 
a horseback ride along beautiful 
Dorado beach. 

Puerto Rico is the gateway to 
the Caribbean, the 8th continent 
of the world. 

In Puerto Rico, you’ll never 
be bored. You’ll never wonder 
what to do. 

In Puerto Rico, time means 
nothing. And life means 
everything Puerto Rico. 

It never doses. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Information 
of the waefc 


BASKETBALL MU: The CAROLINA Cougars 
won their first game of the season lust week, hut it 
proved a shattering experience. Pittsburgh's h' 6' 
rookie Charlie Menu dunked Iwo shots near the 
end of the game that smashed the glass backboards 
at Dorton Arena in Raleigh, the first causing the 
game to be delayed for an hour while a new back- 
board was hustled up and the second, with 67 sec- 
onds left and the score 122-107, causing it to be 
called on account of pane. Meanwhile the At- 
lanta Hawks of the NBA sought a court injunc- 
tion against the Cougars to prevent their former 
star, Joe Caldwell, from playing with Carolina. 
KENTUCKY ran Its winning streak to seven by 
handing the leader in the West. Utah, its first de- 
feat 1 1 1 — 1 00. The Stars won a key game against In- 
diana 102 99. one of three straight losses sulTered 
by the defending champions. 


NBA Those paragons of futility, the Cleveland 
Cavaliers, enhanced their distinction as the only 
winless team in professional sport with their 13th 
straight loss. 103-91. to BUFFALO. which itself 
had not won since the first game of the season 
against you-know-who. Two questionable distinc- 
tions arc within reach for Cleveland: i 


: lossi 

e defeats have had sonic side benefits fc 
n the NBA PHILADELPHIA 
Cleveland was 


the o 

141 — K7 victory over Cleveland was its biggest ever, 
and Lew Alciudor scored a season high S3 points 
against the Cavaliers in a 1 10-108 MILWALkH 
win. Another Cleveland setback. 131-107. was AT 
L AN I A S lone success of the week as the Hawk 


il Dive 


i. Baltin 




had prezbfcwtv. l't>R7L,\Sl> pinned a tJf-IJl d 
feat on the Bullets, marking the first victory of the 
year by an expansion team over an established 
club. In another slop on its Western swing, Bal- 
timore fell to SAN FRANCISCO 1 11-100 as the 
Warriors ended a three-game losing streak. In the 
Midwest, the strongest of the NBA’s four divi- 
sions, MILWAUKLL slipped into a tie with De- 
1 1 nit | or the lead when the Pistons lost to CHI- 
CAGO 125 ov. A rematch of last season’s NBA 
championship opponents saw IOS ANGELES 
squeeze out a 106-104 win over New York. 


boxing CARLOS MONZON of Argentina upset 
World Middleweight C hampion Nino Benvenuli 
of Italy with a l2lh-round knockout in their title 
fight in Rome (page SO). 


football li was not a good week for fans who 
left the stadium early to beat the tra Hie. as four 
NI L games ulfcCting five divisional races were de- 
cided in the final minutes. The most far-rcaclving 
comc-from-bchind strike was dcall in NEW OR- 
LEANS, where lorn Dempsey kicked a record 63- 
yard field goal with two seconds left to upset De- 
troit 14-17 and push the Lions two games behind 
Minnesota in the NEC Central. Dempsey's kick, 
which hetlcred by seven yards Bert Rcchichor’s 
record set in 1953, olfsct an 18-yard three-pointer 
by l.rrol Mann, with 1 4 seconds remaining. In OAK- 
LAND 43-year-old George Blanda. subbing for 
iniured Darylc Lamonica, rallied the Raiders to a 
23-20 victory over Cleveland with a 14-yard touch- 
down pass al I 13 and a 52-yard field goal in the 
last three seconds. Oakland thus remained just 
ahead of KANSAS CITY (24-9 over Houston) 
in the AFC West. Cleveland dropped into a 
lie with PI ITSBURGH (21-17 over the Jets) 
in the AFC last. Another late turnaround play 

came in M W WlRk. where I In* US' Iran 

Tarkenton fired a 13- yard touchdown puss to 
Ron Johnson, beating Dallas 23-20 and putting 
New York into a second-place tie in (he NFC 
I ist behind ST. LOUIS (31-0 over Boston). 
The day's final heart-stopper was played in LOS 
ANGELES. Roman Gabriel's four-yardcr to Wil- 
lie Lllison. with two seconds left, enabled (lie 
Rams to lie ATLANTA 10-10 and slay a game 
behind SAN FRANCISCO (37-16 over Chicago) 
in the NEC West PHILADELPHIA won ns 
first of the year. 24-17 over Miami, and prob- 
ably clinched the AFC East title lor BALTIMORE. 
National Conlerence Eastern si. Louis (6-2-0). New 
Yoik and Dallas (5-3-0). Washington (4-4-0). Phil- 
adelphia (1-7-0). Cenltal Minnesota (7-1-0), Detroit 
(5 3-0). Oieen Bay (4-3-0). Chicago O-S-0) West- 
ern San Fiancisco (6-1-1). Los Angeles (5-2-1), At- 
lanta (3-4-1). New Orleans (2-5-1). 

Amencan Conlerence Eastern: Baltimore (6-1-0), Mi- 
ami (4-4-0), Buffalo (3-5-0), New York and Boston (I- 


2-2), Kansas City (4-3-1), Denver (4-4-0) and San 
Diego (3-3-2). 


HARNESS RACING MOST HAPPY FELLA (S4.40) 
completed his sweep of the triple crown of pacing 
w ith a going-away victory in the Messenger Stakes at 
Roosevelt Raceway. In a race driver-owner Stan- 
ley Dancer called "the toughest I've ever been in” 
the winner completed lltc mile in 2:00%. 


A Byram. Conn, dentist. DR. GEORGE A- SMITH 
JR., bought Romalie Hanover for $101,000. the 
highest price ever paid for a filly in standardised his- 
tory. at the Harrisburg (Pa.) Sales. Hunoser Shoe 
Farms' consignment of 161 yearlings brought a total 
of $2,084, 1 00. 


HOCKEY -ST. LOUIS has quickly dispelled the no- 
tion that it might abdicate its role as a Western power 
to well-established Chicago. The Blues, who have 
won both previous titles in the West, arc playing the 
best defensive hockey of any NHL team and trail the 
realigned Black Hawks bv only one point in the 
standings. I he high point ofSl. Louis' week was a 2 
0 shutoul of Boston that ended a Bruin streak of 29 
home wins. BOSTON, m a light Eastern Division 
battle wiih New York and Montreal, managed only 
a disappointing 2-2 tie against PI ITSBURGH. an 
expansion team. The Penguins also played well 
against Vancouver, blasting the Canucks 8-3. VAN- 
COUVER. however, reversed itself against strug- 
gling Buffalo with a 4-1 victory that shoved the Sa- 
bres deeper into the Eastern cellar. The worst in the 
West showed signs of revival as CALIFORNIA de- 
feated Toronto 8-4 for its third straight win after pro- 
ducing only two lies in its first nine outings. Another 
of the victories was a 3- 1 decision over Eastern co- 
leader New York. MONTREAL had the biggest 
scoring night of the year, blasting (who else?) Buffa- 
lo 112 as three rookies. Guy Lapointe. Marc Tardif 
and Rcje-in Houle, scored two goals apiece. 


MOTOR SPORTS Californians DRINO MILLER 
and VIC WILSON won the Mexican 1 .000 off-mad 

The Iwo divided the driving time in their Volkswa- 
gen dune buggy, and the $10,000 first prize. 


mileposts Al’POIN I ED: Subject to confirmation 
by the U.S. Senate. WILLIAM RUCKELSHAUS 
as head of the new Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy. Armed w iih a SI .4-billion budget and 5,743 aides, 
the curteiu Justice Department official vowed, 
"We're going after polluters.'' 

AWARDED: For three years the right to continue 
The Hambletonian. harness racing's premier event, 
to the DUQUOIN till.) STAIE FAIR, which 
pledged a $50,000 purse increase, raising the sum to 
about $200,000 in 1 972. first ycarofthc new contract. 
NAMED: As 1970's Cy Young Award winners. Na- 
tional League Pitcher BOB GIBSON, following hi> 
23-7 season with St. Louis, and American Leaguer 
JIM PLRRY. who was 24-12 with Minnesota. 
ENDED: A strike of the 16 basketball players at 
the UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT, who had 
claimed that Coach Jim Harding drove them "to a 
point of psychological depression." The school's 
athletic board gave Harding unanimous support. 
REMOVED: GLENN DOBBS, as athletic director 
at the University of Tulsa, which has been penalized 
by the NCAA and Missouri Valley Conference for 
rule* violations; to become the school's director of 
special development. Dr. John Dratz. chairman of 
1 ulsa's physical education department, becomes in- 
terim athletic director. 

REPLACED: Two National Football League 
coaches. TOM FEARS of New Orleans and CLIV E 
RUSH of Boston, by J. D. Roberts, coach of the 
Saints' minor league Richmond team, and John Ma- 
zur. the offensive coach of the Patriots. 

SIGNED: former St. Louis outfielder and Philadel- 
phia holdout CURT FLOOD, by the Washington 
Senators, to a $1 1 0.000-a-year contract that includes 
the reserve clause Flood is contesting in his $4.1 
million antitrust suit against baseball. 

DIED: CHARLIE ROOT. 71. immortalized less 
by Ills 201 pitching wins in 16 seasons with the Chi- 
cago Cubs than by a home run he gave up h> Babe 
Rulh in the 1932 World Series. Legend says Ruth 
called the shot by pointing at the center-field flag- 
pole. but Root always denied this vigorously. 

DIED: BILL GALLON. 32. winning horse in the 
1941 Hambletonian who later sired several world 
record holders; at a farm near Charlotte, N.C. 


CREDITS 

18 illuttra 
r. ; 20,21 - 


Don Most: 


s, 22,24 -Waller loosjjr.; 26-28- 
32 -Arthur Sha (i 36, 37 H. tore 
on Seed, 64 left, UPI, 66 
.AllanlBj 76 Lynn Pelhow-Ropho Guillumetle; 
: 86. 87 lowil W. WoUer.Nolionil Audu- 
:ici, 92 H. lone Siewon, 95 -Neil leiler* 


i 56,57 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



CHARLES BOSWELL of 

Birmingham sank the 
first hole in one in his 
25 years of golfing, us- 
ing a six-iron on the 
141-yard Nth al Ves- 
lavia CC in his home 
town. Earlier this year, 
in Greensboro. N.C’., 
Boswell won his 17th 
national blind golfer's 
title. 


MARGIE GENGLER, the 

Eastern Lawn Tennis 
Association’s leading 
woman player, defend- 
ed her top seeding by 
capturing the Eastern 
Intercollegiate title in 
New Palu, N.Y., there- 
by giving Princeton 
University its first vic- 
tory (in one start) in 
women's athletics. 


DAVE ANTOGNOLI led 

Fdinboro (Pa.) State 
College to its ninth 
straight cross-country 
victory by winning his 
37th consecutive meet 
(including high school) 
and establishing a 
course record for the 
25th time. Antognoli 
has never lost in dual 
competition. 


DAN MARRELLI. who 

does all the kicking for 
West High School in 
Salt Lake City, has re- 
corded a 57-yard field 
goal, an 84-yard punt 
(part of a 47-yard av- 
erage this year), 18 of 
20 cxira-point conver- 
sions and has consis- 
tently reached Ihc end 
7onc with his kick oils. 


JOHN HOWARD of 

Springfield, Mo., for- 
mer National Road 
Racing Bicycling cham- 
pion and a member of 
Ihc 1968 Olympic learn, 
set a U.S. record for a 
75-mile race at the 
Wuchtcr Memorial in 
St. Louis in J: 19:35, 
lopping the old mark 
of 3:44. 



MIKE MILEY of Metair- 
ie. La. has accounted 
for 1.447 yards total of- 
fense (554 rushing and 
893 passing) for a 7.9- 
yard-pcr-play average 
while scoring nine 
touchdowns, passing 
for (0 more and leading 
the East Jefi'erson High 
football team to seven 
straight wins. 
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Whole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MONDAY-NIGHT QUARTERBACKS 

Sirs: 

After reading your article on the Monday- 
night hex ( TV Wins on Points, Nov. 2), I 
think the players arc acting like a bunch of 
crybabies when they complain about miss- 
ing their extra day of rest. For one thing, 
preseason games arc scheduled in close in- 
tervals. For another. Thanksgiving Day used 
to bring two doubleheadcrs, with all eight 
teams playing with only three complete days 
off between games. And in the final weeks 
of the season, when college football is over, 
a few games are moved up to Saturday, 
again upsetting the regular between-garr.c 
format. I personally believe that the play- 
ers are just not in very good shape this 
year. They missed three to four weeks of 
training because of their strike. Thus, when 
they did start, they began playing games in- 
stead of conditioning. 

Richard W. Humphrey 

Dallas 

Sirs: 

According to the Monday-night hex the- 
ory, the Cleveland Browns should be com- 
plete physical and mental wrecks by Dec. 
12. They are scheduled to play the Hous- 
ton Oilers on Monday night, Dec. ?, and 
the Dallas Cowboys only five days later. 
The way Dallas and Cleveland have been 
playing so far, the Dec. 1 2 game could mean 
a divisional championship, or the loss of 
one. Jimmie the Greek could have a field 
day with this one. 

F. V. Esposito Jr. 

Boardman, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Your article seems to have been written 
a bit prematurely. As you are no doubt 
aware, the Minnesota Vikings' Monday- 
night win over the Los Angeles Rams was 
followed on the next Sunday by the Rams' 
victory over the Saints and the Vikings' de- 
feat of the Lions. 

Robbie A. Helm 

East Chicago, Ind. 

Sirs: 

I would like to commend you on a fine ar- 
ticle. Robert Boyle's story said a lot. I would 
also like to say that the Monday-night hex 
may. after all. be real. Consider the Vikings- 
Rams game. Both are excellent teams, of- 
fensively and defensively, yet the game was 
singularly empty of action. 

Sandy MacMullen 

Exeter, N.H. 

Sirs: 

It seems to me that there is a very simple 
solution to combat the "Mondays" and the 


subsequent physical hardships to the par- 
ticipating teams. All the schedule makers 
have to do in the future is to schedule a re- 
turn match between the same teams on the 
following Sunday. This happens many times 
during the baseball season without any loss 
of interest on the part of the fans. I believe, 
in fact, that giving the defeated team an im- 
mediate chance to retaliate would further 
stimulate pro football fan interest. 

Frank A. Gansz 

Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Jerry Mays' inability to touch his toes 
prior to the Denver game proves only one 
thing to me: he could easily have been de- 
feated in a toe-touching contest. 

Lieut. T. M. Rau, USNR 

San Diego 

WEDNESDAY-NIGHT FOOTBALL 

Sirs: 

In reference to yourScoRECARD item (Nov. 
2) on the financial plight of the Atlantic 
Coast Football League, who says football 
teams have to play on weekends? Maybe 
Wednesday night football is what the ACFL 
needs. That would put their games midway 
between Monday-night NFL games and Fri- 
day-night high school games. If not Wednes- 
day, how about Tuesday or Thursday? The 
reduced competition might result in in- 
creased attendance and income. 

Basketball, baseball and hockey all draw 
during the middle of the week, why not foot- 
ball? Midweek games would also allow the 
teams all weekend to practice. The idea may 
sound silly, but then, some thought the 
A BA's now successful regional franchise idea 
was silly, too. 

Robert Kok 

Blairsvillc, Pa. 

A LI’S RETURN 

Sirs: 

In reporting on Muhammad Ali's sense 
of the dramatic as well as his unequalcd box- 
ing ability ( Smashing Return of the Old AH. 
Nov. 2), Mark Kram has described why 
Ali is one of the most electrifying and per- 
haps socially significant personalities in the 
world. His lack of formal education has cer- 
tainly not prevented him from gaining an 
intense understanding of himself and his 
importance to the public as a black cham- 
pion and a pacifist. In order to evaluate Ali 
it must be recognized that he is a member 
of a society currently suffering racial tur- 
moil and facing difficult questions regarding 
the moral and religious convictions of in- 
dividuals that conflict with the responsibil- 
ities placed upon them by government. 

Ali may not remain the man no one could 


defeat, but we now know that it will not be 
Jerry Quarry or Lester Maddox who drops 
him for the count. And if he should regain 
his title by defeating Joe Frazier, there will 
remain only the U.S. judicial system to prove 
him mortal. 

Dhems Webster, USA 

APO New York 
Sirs: 

Muhammad Ali's performance after a 3 x /i- 
year absence was certainly impressive. Al- 
though the fight did not last long enough 
to convince the skeptics of his endurance, 
his speed and agility (along with his pre- 
viously underrated punching power) were 
present in all their grandeur during the thiee 
rounds of combat with Jerry Quarry. All 
the qualities of the old Ali are present in 
the new one. You've had your fun, Jce Fra- 
zier, but the champ is back. 

J. Pine 

Providence 

Sirs: 

I have to admit your article was a pretty 
good one, but Muhammad Ali doesn't stand 
a chance against Joe Frazier. 

Randy Dueein 

Enola, Pa. 

SMALL WONDERS 

Sirs: 

I would like to thank Pat Putnam for the 
super article on small-college football ( Ti ey 
Don't Ploy No Mullets Down There, Nov. 
2). It's about time somebody gave the NAIA 
teams some credit. They play good foot- 
ball. And some of these teams, such as Texas 
A&l, Arkansas State, Westminster and W it- 
tenberg, could most likely come out with 
an 8-1 record against the powder-puff sched- 
ule that Ohio State plays. 

Mike Cole 

Birmingham 

Sirs: 

Thanks for the story and the mention of 
Westminster College of New Wilmington, 
Pa. Dr. Harold Burry, Westminster's very 
successful coach, seems to have the formu- 
la for keeping the alumni happy, too. Burry- 
coached teams have never lost a homecoming 
game. That covers a span of 19 years! 

R. Dean English 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Obviously Pat Putnam could not include 
every top small-college team, but how could 
he fail to at least mention the University of 
Delaware, the No. I team in the East for 
the past three years? Consider the Blue Hens' 
record: two consecutive Lambert cups and 
continued 
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THE 

PROFESSIONAL 

CASSETTE. 



travel or just plain fun, you can count on 
“Scotch" Cassettes to perform like a “pro”. 
We don’t just claim they're dependable, we 
guarantee every one. 
Take your choice of 30, 60, 90, or 1 20-minute 
lengths; album cases or postal-approved 
mailers. It costs no more to “turn pro” with 
“Scotch” Brand, the professional cassette. 
Professional tips: Ask your dealer for 
our helpful booklet of recording 
tips, or send 25c coin to: 3M 
Company, P.O. Box 3146, 
Dept. E, St. Paul. Minn. 55101. 
“Scotch”. "Dynarange” and 
plaid design are registered 
trademarks of 3M Co. 


It gets the most out of your recorder. 
Cassettes look a lot alike from the 
outside. But what counts is the 
tape inside them. We've loaded 
“Scotch” Brand Cassettes with 
our best. With “Dynarange”, 
the professional recording tape. 
Superbly sensitive and long- 
lasting. So whether you're 
taping rock or Bach, 
you'll get all the fidelity 
your recorder 
can deliver. And - 

plenty of encores. ■ 

For music taping, 
school, business. 


magnetic 
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Made for competition. 

Tireless Posture Foundation 
support. Non-skid soles 
for game-forcing traction. 

, BFGoodrkh 1 


PANASONIC 


just slightly ahead of our ti... c 


200 Park Avanue, New York 10017. For your motor Part 
In N. J., 800 962-2803. We pay for the call. Ask about M 


You never know what’s going to hap- 
pen next. That's what's exciting about 
our portable multi-band radio. With 5 
bands to get excited about. FM. AM. 
Marine. VHF for police and fire broad- 
casts. And a special Weather Band 
that talks about the weather, winds, 
time and tides 24 hours a day. Plus a 
direction finder in case you're ever 


lost at sea. And even bad news sounds 
beautiful. Because a built-in squelch 
suppressor knocks out Static. 

Like all the other multi-band radios 
at any Panasonic dealer! the “Harbor 
Master," Model RF-1200, works on bat- 
teries as well as house current. Either 
way, it has a lot of stories to tell. And 
you've never heard any of them before. 


Will the firemen save the orphanage? 

Will the Coast Guard reach the sinking shL? 

Will the Bermuda high edge out the Canadian low? 
Tune in anytime. 


BINACA' 
IS IN... 
BAD 
BREATH 
IS OUT. 




two consecutive Boardwalk Bowl wins. Con- 
sider. too, the fact that their only losses 
last season were to major colleges (Villanova 
and Boston University). Delaware also owns 
a back field that recently has been compared 
by one newspaper to Notre Dame's Four 
Horsemen. 

Kevin J. Neary 

Scranton, Pa. 

Sirs: 

There is another small-college giant. 
North Dakota State has won 67 of its last 71 
games, captured or shared the conference ti- 
tle six consecutive times, been named No. I 
in 1965, 1968 and 1 969 and just completed its 
fourth straight unbeaten regular season. The 
Bison bowl record for this period includes 
a20-7 drubbingof Grambling, a 23-14 victo- 
ry over Arkansas State and last year's 30-3 
pasting of then-No. 2 Montana. 

Lynn Hjelmstad 

Fargo, N. Dak. 

Sirs: 

I would like to congratulate Pat Putnam 
for his article on the small colleges. I would 
also like to point out that the University of 
Montana has been ranked second in the na- 
tion and is currently on its way to another 
10-0 season! 

Tom Vanpel 

Billings, Mont. 

Sirs: 

Down here in South Carolina we have a 
college called Wofford which now has an 1 8- 
game winning streak. As of this date we're 
way down in the eighth spot in the AP poll, 
but we're moving up. 

Rex Maynard 

Belton, S.C. 

REVOLUTIONARY TENNIS 

Sirs: 

A large "welcome" sign should be hung 
up at Forest Hills for Dick Miles and his re- 
freshing ideas on how to enliven the game 
of tennis ( Bloodthirsty Tennis, Anyone?, Nov. 
2). I have only one suggestion: Rather than 
eliminating one of the traditional two serves 
altogether, perhaps it might be more in- 
teresting if each player were allowed the op- 
tion of taking one double serve in each set 
with the additional option of accumulating 
the unused extra serves for use at a later 
and more opportune time in the match. 

Joe Pierson 

Binghamton, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Regarding Dick Miles' article on tennis, 
it seems to me that he would be the type 
who would make crashes mandatory at the 
Indy 500 and do away with huddles in foot- 
ball. In my opinion, he would be better off 
if he stuck to playing the so-called sport of 
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(able tennis rather than writing art ides about 
one of the few sports left with a little class. 

Robert H. Rosfnbaem 

Washington 

BLACK ENTERPRISE 

Sirs: 

Since I went into business in 1967. many 
articles have been written about my com- 
pany, All-Pro Enterprises, Inc., specifically 
and the subject of black capitalism gener- 
ally. But never before in my experience have 
I seen this acutely significant subject treat- 
ed in such a blase and flippant manner as 
was done by your “renowned restaurant 
critic,” Gael Greene, in the Oct. 12 edition 
of SI (A Guide to All-Star Indiitestion). 

Although I'm sure the article was written 
for the entertainment of your readers. Miss 
Greene's description of the All-Pro Chicken 
franchise in Harlem was objectionable to 
us on so many counts that space won't per- 
mit me to enumerate them -to say nothing 
of having black capitalism classified as some- 
thing like a side order of french fries. It is 
obvious that Miss Greene did not get this 
information from me or from any of my 
staff. 

For the benefit of your readers. I would 
like to point out that the emphasis of our All- 
Pro Enterprise program is not on sports 
but on providing jobs and business oppor- 
tunities for blacks all over the country, which 
we have been doing by the hundreds. The All- 
Pro Group also includes All-Pro Equities, 
Inc.. Young Professionals, Inc. and Inter 
City Development, Inc. as well as Brady 
Keys’ Kentucky Fried Chicken. Before 1971 
is over, the number of people we have helped 
will be in the thousands. 

Brady Kvys Jr. 

President 

All-Pro Enterprises, Inc. 

Pittsburgh 

ZONE DEFENSE 

Sirs: 

I am glad to see that still another NBA 
coach. Jack Ramsay of the Philadelphia 
76ers, has come out in support of legal- 
isation of the zone defense. The original 
need for outlawing the zone — to prevent a 
slowdown — has since been satisfied by the 
24-second rule. The main opposition to re- 
instating the zone seems to come from NBA 
Rules Committee Chairman Eddie Gottlieb, 
who apparently believes that the paying 
spectator will not like the zone. 

As an avid follower of both professional 
and college basketball, I fail to sec the va- 
lidity of this belief. In my opinion, there is 
nothing more exciting in the game than a 
well-executed full-court zone press- and 
nothing more boring than watching some 
superstar score 40 points a game because 
no one can stop him man-to-man. The zone 
defense would not kill professional baskcl- 
eontinued 
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* Sports Illustrated is the best] 
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THE NEW MYSTIQUE 
OF MADEIRA GOLD 

A fascinating tobacco. Smoothness that turns 
on your taste. Aroma that turns on hers. 



DON'T 
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GET AN 
AIRWAY 
COMPASS 





RWAY COMPASS. 






target. 

In Every week with 

'sports illus trated 

If Field & Stream’s 
aroma doesn’t 
, remind you of a 
5 great autumn day 
, ...you're catching 
a cold. 


LOVE 

TOGETHER! 

BIN AC A 9 
IS IN... • 

BAD 

BREATH | 

IS OUT. I 

VERY PORTABLE. VERY POWERFUL. 


On South America's north coast lies adven- 
ture. In the virtually untouched jungle of Surinam 
(formerly Dutch Guiana). 

Experienced guides take you up river for just 
S30 a day complete. Including exotic meals and 
overnight lodging in comfortable jungle huts. Visit 
primitive Djuka and Amerindian villages. See wild 
tapirs, jaguar, rare birds, breathtaking scenery. 

Your tour begins in Paramaribo, Surinam's 
capital. You'll stay at the modern, air-conditioned 
135 room Surinam Torarica Hotel. Huge pool. 
Casino. Gourmet cuisine. And fascinating shop- 
ping in the gift-laden native bazaars. 

Ask your Travel Agent, call (212) 265-7474 in N.Y. 
or mail coupon today. 

■EXECUTIVE HOUSE HOTELS) 

| (Surinam Torarica Hotel/Casino) I 

■ 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10020 ■ 

- Tell me more about Surinam. Safari Tour. 

I NAME: I 

■ ADDRESS: J 

| CITY: STATE: ZIP: | 

• My phone number is: I 
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ball any more than the blitz has killed pro 
football. Instead, it would call for and bring 
about a higher degree of teamwork, both 
in employing the zone and in attacking it- 
and teamwork is what sets basketball above 
other sports. 

But why argue about it? If Mr. Gottlieb 
really wants to please the spectators, he 
should find out where they stand on the 
issue. The NBA could pass out ballots to 
the fans at one designated home game of 
each team. I believe this to be the fairest 
method of settling this controversy. 

Kenneth Ashby 

Lexington, Ky. 

CITIZENS' ALERT 

Sirs: 

I commend sou and your staff for your 
constant interest in and defense of all forms 
of conservation. In particular I refer to your 
stand on pollution of the waterways by 
atomic power plants and other sources, such 
as the Penn Central Railroad ( My Struggle 
to Help the President , Feb. 1 6 ). 

Your Scorecard report, "Mutiny with a 
Bounty" (Oct. 12), may have pointed out 
one way to interest an apathetic citizenry 
in programs concerned with water pollution. 
We may not be willing to clean up the en- 
vironment so that we can breathe more eas- 
ily or drink naturally purified water, but 
perhaps if more people can be made aware 
of the fact that they stand to receive half of 
the fine assessed against a water polluter 
that they report, we can get some action. 

Robert C. Kelly 

Youngstown, Ohio 

UP AND AWAY 

Sirs: 

I read Harold Peterson’s article. Lift , Lib- 
erty and the Pursuit oj Happiness (Oct. 19), 
with considerable interest and can assure 
you that hot-air ballooning is just as he de- 
scribes it. Defiance College owns a Raven 
balloon and offers a course in hot-air bal- 
looning. It is taught by a virologist and a 
Civil War historian, both of whom are li- 
censed balloonists. 

David G. Ruffer 
Dean of Faculty 
The Defiance College 

Defiance, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Your Oct. 19 issue contained a terrific 
write-up on balloonist Link Baum. Thanks 
to Harold Peterson for conveying the 
thoughts and insights of this sky dweller. It 
was refreshing to us earthbound people. 

Dick Littleton 

Boulder City, Nev. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is "The Best In The House.” 4 


“How could we refuse an invitation to walk with our Fiji hosts? 
Especially when the walk was over white hot rocks!” 

Jean tells us. “The chief was so impressed that 
we came all the way from the mainland to see his 
ceremony, that he asked Bill if he'd like to partake, 
a most unusual privilege! jumnwor 

HIRAM WALKER i SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE CANAOA 



I Bill and Jean Schmidt of San Francisco had heard 
of the fascinating fire walking ceremony of Fiji 
and made a four hour crossing to get to the island of 
Beqa. "We were met by the chief of the fire walkers,” 



2 "Six hours before the 

ceremony began, rocks and 
huge logs were placed into the pit 
and covered with dry palm fronds. 
Then turned into a roaring inferno, 
with flames leaping 25 feet high. 

By dusk the rocks were white hot, 
with a temperature of close to 
1,000 degrees centigrade. 



"Full-dress warriors charged the fire with 1 5-foot 
poles, settling the stones. Then the fire walkers, 
without any fear of the unbearable heat, trod 
confidently over the rocks, the chief motioning for 
Bill to join them. But of course nobody else could 
possibly do that. 



4 "Back at the Korolevu Beach Hotel, we 
told our friends about it over a bottle of 
Canadian Club." Smooth as the wind. Mellow 
as sunshine. Friendly as laughter. Canadian 
Club is the whisky that's light enough for 
women, yet bold enough for men. The whisky 
that's “The Best In The House" 1 in 87 lands. 



Imported in bottle from Canada 





Taste too hot to handle ? 




